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Man was not made for a “com- 
fortable” existence, and is only 
belittled by attempts to satisfy him 
on those lines. Whether we study 
the structure of Mis body or the 
structure of his mind, we see him 
designed for difficult and majestic 
operations, and as one who will 
never be satisfied with anything that 
deprives him of these. 
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THE RESISTIVE ZONE AND THE SOCIAL PROGRAM" 


AMELIA SEARS 
Assistant General Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


EVELOPMENTS in social philos- 
D ophy and social legislation have influ- 

enced every aspect of social work, 
but particularly have they stimulated family 
case work. The process has been recipro- 
cal. The passage of social legislation, the 
establishment of socialized courts, and the 
infusion into the social program of health 
work, recreation, and vocational guidance 
have raised family social work to a higher 
plane and have put new demands upon it. 
The last two decades have witnessed the 
inauguration of mothers’ pensions, baby 
welfare campaigns (with the accompanying 
effort of whole states to qualify for admis- 
sion to the registration area), clinics for 
prevention of blindness, clinics for preven- 
tion of heart disease, the whole mental 
health movement, work for the handicapped, 
the passage of workmen’s compensation and 
occupational disease laws. 

Every development has been welcomed by 
social workers. The evolution of each fac- 
tor in the social program may be traced, 
year by year, as the discussion and publica- 
tion on each subject appeared tentatively 
and hesitatingly, grew in strength and 


* Given at the Annual Meeting of the Akron 
Charity Organization Society, January 20, 1925. 


volume, and culminated in passage of legis- 
lation or creation of societies, and subsided. 

In October, 1910, appeared the first 
article concerning mothers’ pensions, a far 
look ahead by that forward-looking person, 
Julia Lathrop. According to the Reader's 
Guide, no articles appeared on the subject 
during the next two years, but 1913 marked 
the acme of interest with six significant 
articles. The interest began to abate with 
the passage of legislation and a lone article 
appeared in each of the years 1915, 1917, 
1919, and 1920; the subject dropped out of 
sight in 1921 and 1922 but was revived in 
the Literary Digest and Survey in 1923. 

Just at the point of subsidence of public 
interest the real work begins. For passing 
a law or creating new organizations is rela- 
tively easy: The field is clear, there is little 
entrenched opposition, public officials see an 
opportynity for extension of their work, 
citizens are intrigued more easily into sup- 
porting a new society properly sponsored 
than a long recognized one. 

A juvenile court law or infant welfare 
station passes from its most impelling inter- 
est at the moment it is established. The 
glamor is gone and the long-sustained ad- 
ministering of it (in the case of a law) 
or supporting of it (in the case of a society ) 
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falls upon a small group. The community, 
tutored in the agitation preceding the accom- 
plishment, regard it as effective 100 per 
cent and is unaware that because of the 
fallibility of all things human it is at best 
effective only 80, 85 or possibly 90 per cent. 

What becomes of the group eligible for 
the benefits, but not receiving those bene- 
fits? Why are they not receiving the pro- 
tection contemplated by the legislators or 
anticipated by the founders of these organi- 
zations ? 

The group of the community which fails 
to profit from these adventures in social 
betterment might be designated as compris- 
ing the resistive zone. 

Families in the resistive zone fail to 
profit from the social program either be- 
cause their difficulties are too subtle, as yet, 
to be aided; because behavior or intellectual 
difficulties cause them to refuse the benefits 
offered; or because those responsible for 
carrying out the program fail to act with 
discrimination and efficiency. 

The boy who has committed no depreda- 
tions but who is lawless, uncontrolled, and 
fast becoming a delinquent must perform 
the overt act before the machinery of the 
juvenile court may be invoked; the psycho- 
path ruining his own and other lives must 
present definite findings of delusions, dis- 
turbed conditions, etc., before the Lunacy 
Act is operative. 

Another group in this zone resists the 
encroachments of these beneficent laws and 
societies upon its life’s habits by simply 
wearing out the representatives until they 
relinquish all efforts. Sometimes this group 
is aided in its resistance by the laissez-faire 
attitude of those responsible for the opera- 
tion of the program. 


On June 9th a defendant was brought before the 
court for failure to support his family; case con- 
tinued to July Ist. On July Ist defendant decided 
not to come to court; judge sentenced him to jail. 
July 3rd, a police officer called to take him to jail 
but was induced to illegally accept bonds. August 
9th the wife signed a new complaint and waited 
until August 27th when the man was in court and 
case was continued until September 8th. On Sep- 
tember 8th case was continued until November 
6th. On November 6th it was continued until 
November 11th. On November 11th the judge 
heard the case. The man was ordered to live 
away from home and pay $12.50 a week. Decem- 
ber 18th the case was heard: man had made no 
payment. The judge ordered sixty days in jail. 
Next day motion was made to vacate the order— 


man at large; the case continued to 

29th. On December 28th the wife was Pitifully 
beaten by the man. Because of this the man was 
brought into court and case was continued to 
March. 

Similar instances can be adduced at any 
time by almost any agency working with 
any socialized court. Possibly this repre. 
sents only inefficiency—possibly something 
more sinister. 

Indifference can work as great a hardship 
as corruption: A judge who dismisses, be- 
cause of the importunities of the father, the 
case of a disorganized family in which two 
children are found begging, and expresses 
the conviction, “It is not the kind of case 
we can help’’; or the officers who recom- 
mend the dismissal of the case of children 
receiving $145 a month pension on a physi- 
cian’s opinion that the father has not angina 
pectoris, the diagnosis on which the pension 
was granted, with no feeling of responsi- 
bility to reconcile the conflicting diagnoses; 
or the police officer who is induced, on the 
man’s representation, to delay for a day the 
serving of a warrant—thus permitting the 
man to disappear—each of these instances 
indicates a laxness of enforcement never 
contemplated by the legislators who created 
the laws. 

A family case work agency is to some 
extent engaged in bringing to all members 
of the family the benefits offered by the 
entire social program, and in trying to re- 
move people from this resistive zone. The 
difficulties encountered are either subjective, 
due to limitations of mentality or tempera- 
ment of the individuals themselves; or ob- 
jective, due to faulty working or insufficient 
equipment of legal and other machinery; or 
due to both causes, as in the process of court 
continuances to which reference was just 
made. 

The resistive type, ubiquitous, harassing, 
omnipresent, is indubitably the most 
familiar, formidable, and involved. Official 
inefficiency and indifference can be at- 
tacked as a social problem; the resistance 
inherent in the prospective recipients of 
social benefits demands adroitness, under- 
standing, and infinite patience. 

It also demands that specialized service 
which family case workers are equipped to 
give. As Miss Richmond says, “ We, too, 
are specialists.” 
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Antonia, aged 13, the little mother of four 
ger brothers and sisters, refused to accept her 
father’s plan for nursery care, insisting that her 
mother (who had deserted) would return. She 
was obsessed with the responsibility of taking her 
mother’s place. She ignored the compulsory 
school attendance officer and succeeded in evading 
school even after her father had been ordered by 
the court to have her attend. She was deceitful 
and wayward, charging clothing and securing cash 
at neighborhood stores, associating with a neigh- 
borhood gang, and domineering at home. Her 
father, in despair, planned to place the children in 
institutions. The analysis of the department of 
psychiatric social work gave conditions in the 
home as follows: 

Mental: Threats to kill Antonia by her older 
brother, age 17 years; shooting and subse- 
quent death of younger brother by older 
brother; throwing rocks at people (same 
brother); untruthfulness (Antonia); obtain- 
ing money through deceit (Antonia); reti- 
cence (Antonia); truancy (Antonia). 

Bad Habits: Desertion of family (Mrs. A); 
demoralizing influence over Antonia (Mrs. 
A); staying out all night (Joe); cohabitation 
(Mrs. A). 

The steps in the reclamation of Antonia were 
faltering. The case worker reports: “Too 
Antonia to supper at Y.W.C.A. and to the movie. 
She had on a new cotton dress for the occasion 
and looked very attractive. Her father gave her 
permission to buy the material and a neighbor 
made the dress for her. Antonia wishes to attend 
high school and learn a trade. She does not like 
her teacher. She thinks her mother’s fault was 
not that she did not care for her father but that 
she liked all men. She liked the barber who lives 
upstairs. In the course of the evening she won- 
dered if she would ever have a good time like 
other girls, but thinks the time will come since 
she has read in books of characters who have had 
a hard time but in the end were happy. She likes 
to read but is tired of using her library card. She 
has written several movie stars asking for their 
photos.” 

When the visitor called, a few days later, 
Antonia was at home preparing the evening meal 
and directing the children. She talked freely 
about the household arrangements, showed the 
trashy magazines she was reading, said she didn’t 
like her uncle who visits occasionally, and prom- 
ised to explain more in detail when children were 
not present. The father and Joe came home at 
5:30. Joe showed his radio and banjo and Mr. A 
talked of his prospects of divorcing Mrs. A. 

A few days later when Joe had left home, 
Antonia for the first time evidenced her growing 
confidence in the case worker by sending a request 
that she come to the home. 

A little later she was taken to see Pavlowa. 
She was happy but tired, and confessed to be wor- 
ried over her difficulties with the younger chil- 
dren—the first time she had acknowledged diffi- 
culties and asked for advice. 

“She agreed to join the Camp Fire Girls—iater 
explained she had not because she was timid about 
going to the Settlement. She still reads love 
stories in cheap magazines instead of using her 
library card. She tried to read the Children’s 
Shakespeare, but didn’t enjoy it. She said she had 
never taken first communion, but would like a 
white dress and veil. 

“ All the other children are in settlement classes 


and the baby is less timid than formerly when she 

-_ | to hide under the table at the case worker’s 

call. 

of month later Antonia joined the Camp Fire 
irls. 

At this point a correspondence begins with the 
case worker during the latter’s vacation. Antonia 
wrote, beginning with a most proper formal ad- 
dress, and then: 

Dear Jutia: To hear news from you I was 
very glad and I hope I will always hear 
news. You say you are sewing for little Joy. 
What have you made for her, Now, mamma 
dear, make a little bonnet for me. Now here is 
some news, etc. 


The next one: 


Dear JuLtia: And Joy, that sweet little dear, I 
bet she is fat and plump now. But where have 
you got her dresses? by the way you described 
the cute dresses they sound to me beautiful. 


A little later she writes of a dream, unconscious 
that it is a wish fulfilment dream of childhood. 

“Do you know I had a most exciting, rather 
thrilling dream. It was you that gave me, well 
just say the greatest gift and the most wonderful 
present that a girl ever had. Now it was a big 
box, and in this box was a wonderful and beauti- 
ful dress, hose and underwear, and the most beau- 
tiful handkerchief. O dear when I saw this I was 
about to faint and the exciting part was that you 
told me to close my eyes and to see all of these 
pretty and wonderful things laid all before my 
very eyes. I really truly felt the most happiest 
girl on earth, to think I never had a silk garment 
in my life and I never did have a gift in my life. 

“In the morning to my astonishment I found 
myself rubbing my sleeping eyes with empty 
hands.’ I was so mad (like a child is mad at its 
Mama for not giving it candy when it is sick) 
that I could tear the sheets from the bed.” 

During the period of a year the opposi- 
tion had been overcome. Antonia’s attitude 
changed from resentment to confidence. 
The dangers of a year ago, truancy, steal- 
ing, deceitfulness, secretiveness and resent- 
ment almost disappeared. The household 
arrangements which were menacing were 
corrected, the confidences with the case 
worker, the mother of little Joy, had filled 
the void in the child’s heart for her lost 
mother. Her letters and conversation are 
shot through with evidence of this: “O 
Julia dear you are like a mother to me”; or 
“now I truly have a mother.” 

The social machinery, such as juvenile 
court or compulsory school attendance law, 
was ineffective here where sustained effort 
and understanding of the whole family situ- 
ation was imperative. 

Another illustration of the type of 
family (for it always proves to be an entire 
family) which comprises this resistive zone 
is portrayed in what we may call “ The Life 


and Works of Tom Vaclav”: 
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Tom was 13, an unstable adolescent. An irri- 
table, occasionally indulgent, and sexually pro- 
miscuous father, a feebleminded mother, a younger 
brother with cardiac trouble, and four younger 
children, a desolate home, and a capacity on the 
part of the mother for petty pilfering and mendi- 
cancy set the stage excellently for Tom’s behavior. 

He called at a nearby mission saying his mother 
was dying and induced a resident to come to his 
home—only to find his mother entirely comfort- 
able. He was so vehement and excited in his 
various calls at the settlement that he got resi- 
dents out of bed, had private physicians called and 
the board of health ambulance sent, and became a 
general nuisance. He so disorganized his room 
at school that action was instituted to secure his 
admittance to the special room. For a few weeks 
a lull ensued; he absented himself from school and 
the exhausted teacher and principal made no effort 
to find him. But meantime he was busy. It 
seemed that the crippled children’s home sent a 
bus daily for his younger crippled brother. This 
intrigued Tom. The school received a telephone 
message purporting to be from the visiting nurse. 

voice said: “I wish to have Tom Vaclav 
admitted as he is a heart case,” and the next morn- 
ing Tom triumphantly entered the bus with his 
small brother. Later, the school discovered he did 
not have heart disease and he acknowledged that 
he had secured his own admission by impersonat- 
ing a visiting nurse. 

The climax came when Tom presented himself 
at the office of the family society and announced 
he would never go home. He claimed his father 
had beaten him. All day, conferences were con- 
ducted with Tom and with his mother. He was 
adamant. So as evening approached he was 
offered the juvenile detention home until his 
father could be interviewed. He seemed inclined 
to agree to this plan. However, he said “ Wait a 
minute,” and to the workers’ surprise he went to 
the open window and whistled shrilly one of those 
regular boy whistles with his fingers. Miracu- 
lously there assembled below the window in the 
alley his gang, and a group conference ensued. 
Tom stated the proposal of the juvenile detention 
home. Different shouts came up of “not good 
enough,” “Say, you get in there an’ they lock 
you’se in,” and finally, “Aw gib de old man a 
chanst,” followed by a practically unanimous 
“Yah, gib ’im a chanst.” Whereupon Tom waved 
a lordly hand indicating dispersal and told the 
worker he would “gib de old man anudder 
chanst.” 

The “chance” didn’t last long and soon the 
father consented to Tom’s being sent to a country 
boarding home where, with the exception of com- 
plaints that he would not take his clothes off when 
he went td bed, and wasn’t fit to live with civilized 
people, he was quite a success; he was kind to 
animals, attended school regularly, helped build a 
fence and whitewashed everything available. 

He wrote frequent and vivid letters to the 
family society, sending messages to his family and 
setting forth his wants. One time it was overalls, 
blue (underlined), “ blue like dis ink.” 

After six months the psychiatrist said he had 
“made a successful adjustment.” During his 
absence an exhaustive medical examination was 
made of his mother’s physical condition, and the 
physician said that, though there were no physical 
findings, her mentality was so low that everything 
done for the family would be in spite of her, not 
with her aid. The father was resentful over his 


boy’s absence and, curiously, it seems to have had 
a eficent effect on him as, since Tom’s r 

the boy has not complained of being abused nor 
has he had any hysterical disturbed times—and he 
has attended school. Whether the improvement 
will last is problematical—the circumstances of 
the home give small hope of success. 


Sometimes the benefits offered are of less 
vital significance, but result in the intellec- 
tual awakening of an individual. 


Mr. M died and left his wife with six smal] 
children and no capacity for support. To 
eligible for a mother’s pension it was imperative 
she should learn to read and write sufficiently t¢ 
secure full citizenship. Her first reaction was 
that she was too old to learn, that she was ashamed 
to study before the children. The adventure into 
literacy seemed perilous to her. With much per- 
suasion she was induced to visit the settlement 
class and just look on. She seemed reassured by 
the sight of other mothers studying and agreed to 
attend, but was dubious. By dint of much per- 
suasion and inducement her attendance continued 
and a little later ten-year-old Victoria said, 
“Every night we teach Mamma.” Gradually the 
interest obsessed her—she discovered the realm of 
the mind and voluntarily entered a night school 
class, her face glowing as she showed what she 
could read. At last she secured her papers and, 
although she had her pension, still continued the 
class attendance. Possibly unconsciously she ap- 
preciated the service which had been rendered her 
by the case worker—the months of persuasion and 
inducements offered before she would take the 
first tentative step. The settlement classes, the 
night school classes had all been hers for the using, 
but the incentive had to come from a friend faith- 
ful and persistent. 

Her very strength of character and imagination 
had caused her to offer resistance which a less 
active and more suggestible mind would not have 
presented. 


For each of these illustrations of indi- 
viduals who comprise the resistive zone, 
hundreds of illustrations could be adduced 
illustrating successful operation of social 
legislation and successful functioning of 
specialized agencies. Grant as before that 
they function successfully with 80 to 90 per 
cent of the problems presented, must not 
the residue receive the benefits too? What 
remains but social case work to insure that 
they shall? As Miss Richmond says: 

The distinctive approach of the case worker, in 
fact, is back to the individual by way of his social 
environment, and wherever adjustment must be 
effected in this manner, individual by individual, 
instead of in the mass, there some form of social 
case work is and will continue to be needed. So 
long as human beings are human and their en- 
vironment is the world, it is difficult to imagine a 
state of affairs in which both they and the world 
they live in will be in no need of these adjust- 
ments and readjustments of a detailed sort.’ 


1What Is Social Case Work? Mary E. Rich- 
mond. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 
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A STUDY OF ADOPTIONS IN CUYAHOGA COUNTY' 


LAWRENCE C. COLE 
Executive Secretary, Cleveland Children’s Bureau 


that any proper persons may ask or 

petition the court of the county where 
they or the child has a legal residence or 
where the child resides, for the adoption of 
the child. The petition must specify the 
name, age, residence of the petitioner and 
of the child; property of the child; whether 
parents of the child are living or dead, and 
the address; if a children’s agency has con- 
trol, the names of the parents may be 
omitted. 

The court then sets the date of the hear- 
ing, not less than ten nor more than thirty 
days from the filing of the petition. The 
court may appoint a next friend. If there 
is a certified institution in the county, the 
court may appoint it as the next friend or 
may appoint the State Board of Charities 
to act in such capacity. Such Board or per- 
sons shall verify the allegations of the peti- 
tion and determine whether the home is 
suitable for the child. If the children’s 
agency has control it shall prepare the report 
and make recommendations. The Board of 
State Charities shall furnish the Probate 
Court with the proper blanks. 

Section 8025 provides that written con- 
sents shall be given (a) by the child if over 
13 years of age; (b) by each of the living 
parents or by the mother of an illegitimate 
child, except as follows: 

(1) By the parent or person given cus- 
tody by Juvenile Court because of depend- 
ency or unfitness of parents, subject to the 
approval of the Juvenile Court. 

(2) By the parent awarded the custody 
by a divorce court but subject to the ap- 
proval of the divorce court. 

(3) By the legal guardian, if the parents 
are dead or residence unknown. 

(4) By the next friend, named by the 
court, if no guardian has been appointed. 

(5) By an agency certified by the State 


T: {E Ohio law, Section 8024, provides 


_ "This article is based on a Study of Adoptions 
in Cuyahoga County made under the auspices of 
the Cleveland Conference on IIlegitimacy by the 
Study Group on Adoptions, Lawrence C. Cole, 
Chairman. 


Division of Charities to whom legal custody 
has been given by the parent. 

Section 8029 provides court approval if 
the facts are true and the petitioners are 
of good moral character and have the best 
interests of the child at heart. 

Section 8030 provides that adoption de- 
cree and proceedings shall be recorded in a 
separate book kept for the purpose. 

Sections 8030-1 provide that no decree 
shall be made until the child has resided in 
the home of the petitioner at least six 
months or unless the court, for some special 
reason entered in the record, waives this 
requirement. 

Section 1352-13 provides that no child 
under two years of age shall be given into 
temporary or permanent custody of any 
person or association which is not certified 
by the Division of Charities, without writ- 
ten consent of the Division of Charities or 
without commitment in juvenile court. 


Extent of the Problem 


Between July 1, 1922, and June 30, 1923, 
311 adoptions, involving 339 children, were 


consummated in Cuyahoga County, as 

follows : 
| Perey ee 16 
(EC ee meer 30 
Pe re ee 35 
COD hie cn ais 65,005 dun ke ee 28 
een ROLE ee 21 
SE a icc. oss sdlsecanenee 12 
BPC eee 32 
PEED wv nncddecetave ss 0eeeennness 26 
pO Pree ere 26 
Bee... ccc so catebeaces coe 28 
| Per kee 25 
Docks vo cdule cae eenas es sae 32 
, PI ere 311 


One hundred and forty-five of these were 
boys and 191 girls; 3, sex not given. The 
fathers consented to the adoption in 28 
cases; the mothers in 129; both parents in 
19; agencies in 100; guardians in 6; next 
friend in 24; not given in 5. One hundred 
and six of the total 311 adoptions, approxi- 
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mately one-third, were adoptions by rela- 
tives, being distributed as follows: step- 
father, 81; step-mother, 2; grandparents, 
11; uncles and aunts, 8; other relatives, 4. 
Four hundred and thirty-four agencies had 
some previous knowledge of 135 of the 
families, which were identified in the social 
service clearing house; 203 agencies had*in- 
formation on 97 adoptive parents identified. 

One hundred and twenty-seven schedules 
were filled out from the court records and 
66 of these cases were intensively studied. 
Seventy-one children were involved in the 
66 cases—33 boys, 36 girls, and 2 sex not 
given in court record. Records of the social 
agencies were consulted, with the following 
results: The children ranged in age as fol- 
lows: under 1 month, 2; 1 month to one 
year, 10; 1 to 3 years, 15;:3 to 6 years, 18; 
6 to 10 years, 18; 10 to 15 years, 6; over 
15 years, 2. The mothers consented to the 
adoption in 26 cases, the fathers in 10; both 
parents in 2; agency in 24; guardian in 1; 
next friend in 2; not given, 1. The parents’ 
status was interesting: In 20 cases death 
was the factor—in 10 cases the mother was 
dead; in 6, the father; in 4, both parents. 
In 18 cases desertion was the factor—the 
mother deserted in 2 cases; the father, in 15; 
both parents, in 1. There were 17 cases of 
divorce. There were 23 cases of illegiti- 
macy, or over one-third of the total 66 cases. 
The child had been in the foster home under 
one month in 6 cases; 1 to 6 months in 8; 
6 months to one year in 24; 1 to 5 years 
in 18; 5 to 10 years in 1; over 10 years in 
3; not given, 6. Twenty were step-father 
adoptions, 6 grandparents ; and 5, aunts. 

In Ohio the intent of the law is clearly 
that the court shall have specific information 
concerning both the family and child through 
investigation. It was intended, although the 
law says “may,” that the State Board of 
Charities, county home, or some accredited 
children’s agency should make the investiga- 
tion and verify the allegations in the peti- 
tion. However, in practice, blanks are filled 
in frequently by the attorney of the foster 
parents, some court attaché or even not 
prepared at all. Only 29 reports in the 66 
cases studied were found filed. In 37 cases 
no reports were attached to the record. Of 
the 29 reports, 27 were by agencies, one by 
the next friend, one by someone whose name 


was not given. Blanks filled in by the 
children’s agencies on the whole appear 
satisfactory but those prepared by other 
individuals lacked much of the required 
information. 


Some of the questions arising in this study 
were: Do we not take too legal a point of 
view when the parent gives up the child? 
Is it not more than a mere legal contract 
between two parties? Does not the State 
have the right to intervene for the protec- 
tion of the child, (1) to see that the child’s 
own parents do not shirk their responsi- 
bility or that the child is not separated from 
his kin needlessly ; (2) to see that the child’s 
right to a suitable and proper home is pro- 
tected? Is it sufficient if the attorney for 
the foster parents, some interested court 
attaché, or other interested individual pre- 
pares this report? 


Can children of three days, six days, or 
other youthful age, deprived of their 
mothers’ care and their natural food, have 
an equal chance if placed at such an early 
period? The whole trend today is toward 
keeping children with their mothers at least 
for the nursing period. Yet three children 
under one month and twenty children under 
six months of age were placed for adoption. 
Several of these came from so-called 
reputable hospitals. 

When an agency visitor called at the request of 
a certain hospital, she found the papers for the 
adoption of the child had been made out before 
the child’s birth. The mother’s consent had al- 
ready been obtained and all the plans were made, 
although the child was only three days old. The 
proposed foster home had been disapproved by the 
licensing agency because both of the new parents 
had been divorced and were considered unstable. 
The foster mother was insisting on a new-born 
baby as she had told the neighbors she was soon 
to be confined. The facts were presented to the 
court, but eventually adoption was consummated. 
The unmarried mother had an aunt in Cleveland 
and a mother in another state. 


It would seem that a plan more likely to 
be to the best interest of the child might 
have been worked out through constructive 
service to the unmarried mother. Friendly 
service and assistance in formulating a plan 
for the future is available for such problems 
through social service agencies in Cleveland. 

Part of the difficulty is doubtless due to 
the excessive desire of foster parents for 
children. As the demand for young babies 
from accredited child-placing agencies 
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greatly exceeds the supply, many prospec- 
tive foster parents, in their anxiety to secure 
a child, are willing to go to almost any 
length. Sometimes those homes have been 
approved by recognized agencies but the 
agency has never had a child available for 
them, so that with greater risks they secure 
children through unlicensed channels. Like- 
wise, in many cases, children have been 
adopted into homes disapproved by the chil- 
dren’s agencies on the modern basis of a 
thorough investigation and personal con- 
sultation of references. In many cases per- 
sons refused by reputable agencies find no 
difficulty in securing children through adop- 
tion proceedings, often to the detriment of 
the best interests of the child. Only 100, 
or less than one-third of the 311 adoptions, 
were known to agencies. 

The failure properly to investigate the 
home is likely to result disastrously for the 
child. 

An eleven-year-old girl was given by her 
father, her mother being dead, to a man who ad- 
vertised in the paper for a child for adoption. It 
was found that this man used her for immoral 
purposes and the child had venereal disease as a 
result. The child was paroled through the court 
and after investigation placed with her grand- 
parents. Through proper investigation of the 
foster home in the beginning the child might have 
been spared these experiences. 

The Ohio law requires that the child must 
have been in the home at least six months 
before adoption, unless for some special rea- 
son entered in the records the court waives 
this condition. The intent of this act neces- 
sarily is for the protection of the child and 
the foster parent in order that adjustment 
may be certain before the adoption is com- 
pleted. Children’s agencies of high standard 
are requiring at least a year’s period. How- 
ever, is not the intent of the law defeated 
when application for adoption is made when 
the child is one day in the home, as in one 
case where the child was only 6 days old 
and in five other cases where the time spent 
in the home was 3 days, 4 days, 6 days, 9 
days, and 15 days? To be sure, the final 
decree is not entered until the end of the 
six months’ period, but apparently the de- 
cision has been made, and entering the de- 
cree would appear to be merely a formality, 
thus defeating the intent of the law. 

In view of the large number of divorced 
parents—17 out of 66—giving up their chil- 


dren for adoption, is not full information 
necessary before granting adoptions in such 
cases? Through divorce, homes are fre- 
quently broken for minor causes and the 
children are later adopted by entirely new 
foster parents. If either parent is fit, should 
not the child, after investigation, be given 
preferably to his own kin rather than placed 
with strangers ? 


The court records do not show that, in 
cases of divorce, the court granting the 
divorce was always consulted and its ap- 
proval secured. May not the facts have 
been intentionally concealed from the court 
as is possible under the present system? Is 
there not need for careful investigation to 
prevent fraud, to protect the children, and 
to secure the enforcement of the law? 


The father deserted, although agencies felt sure 
that relatives knew where he was all the time. 
The mother was immoral. The child was in the 
aunt’s home which was considered unfit, yet an 
adoption petition was filed in the court with the 
consent of the mother who falsely claimed that 
the father was dead. The fact that the woman 
and the man were divorced was likewise concealed 
and accordingly the divorce court was not asked 
to consent to the adoption." 


Where families are under the supervision 
of the juvenile court, that court should be 
consulted before adoption is completed, but 
in at least one case where this condition 
existed (although there was no technical 
court order), the record does not show the 
juvenile court’s consent. 


Suggestions to Probate Court 


(1) By clearing all cases of requested 
adoptions through the social service clearing 
house, which is now used by 135 agencies, 
the court can secure information as to mate- 
rial available in these social agencies on the 
present and prospective parents. Four hun- 
dred and thirty-four agencies had informa- 
tion on file concerning the 135 families (giv- 
ing children for adoption) identified in the 
social service clearing house. Ninety-seven 
of the adoptive parents were also identified 


* Since the original study was made, a plan has 
been developed by which the Probate Court re- 
fuses to complete an adoption without the consent 
of the court granting the divorce. The judges of 
the Common Pleas Court of Cuyahoga County 
have ruled that they will not grant such consent 
without -investigation and recommendation from 
the Bureau of Domestic Relations. This protects 
the rights of ‘both parents in the divorce case. 
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and on these, 203 agencies had previous 
knowledge. 

Of the 66 cases on which there was fullest 
information available in the court records, 
180 agencies were registered as having in- 
formation on the 48 families identified; 74 
agencies had information on the 25 adoptive 
parents identified. 

The following table shows merely the 
case working agencies interested in the 97 
identified families, averaging almost one per 
family : 


id. cacubine badncedcens ds 27 
a wet 19 
ER ee 13 
I ki 7 
Bureau Domestic Relations.................. 6 
SNe os cians ebeuniienest's 4 
ee ag 4 
Women’s Protective Association............. 2 
Welfare Association Jewish Children........ 2 
Community Christmas Committee............ 2 
Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum........ 2 
Day Nursery Association.................... 2 
Hebrew Relief Association.................. 1 
Association Crippled and Disabled........... 1 
EE FREE ME coo scccncsnccctvcncvee 1 

AES AE ee em 


(2) Would it not be possible, if no active 
case working agency knows the situation. 
for some children’s agency to be requested 
to secure the facts for the court on 


(a) Status of the present parents 

(b) Reason for giving up the child 

(c) Fitness of the proposed home 

(d) Motive for adoption 

(e) Detailed information concerning mentality and 
physical condition of the child with special 
attention to the history of feeblemindedness, 
insanity, and other hereditary defects.” 


(3) Should children’s cases be filed, ex- 
cept in very rare cases, until the children 
have been in the home for at least the six 
months’ period ? 

(4) Should not reports be filed in full on 
every case with a careful investigation of 
the proposed home? 


*Since the original report was completed a 
special arrangement has been accepted by the pro- 
bate court by which all adoption cases are investi- 
gated. All cases are reported by the court to the 
social service clearing house. If no licensed chil- 
dren’s agency has filed the necessary report or 
knows the situation, either the Children’s Bureau 
or the Humane Society makes an investigation and 
files in writing the proper form with the informa- 
tion on the child’s family and the prospective 
parents for the court’s action. This system makes 
available to the court certain social information on 
adoptions. ; 
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(5) Should there not be, as far as pos. 
sible, a thorough medical examination of 
children before adoption, and should not 
foster parents be given more knowledge, for 
their own protection, of the children’s cop. 
dition, mental and physical ? 


(6) Should not the attorney general be 
requested to rule on the following ques. 
tions : 


(a) Can a woman under age consent to her child's 
adoption, and if so can the adoption be voided 
as other contracts can when she comes of 
age? Can her parents legally consent for her 
to the adoption of the child?? 

(b) Is bond required by any out-of-the-state 
agency even if certified by the Department of 
Public Welfare before the adoption is com. 
pleted? Should a next friend be named? (In 
one case, an out-of-state agency certified but 
failed to file bond as required and a next 
friend was appointed by the court, although 
the attorney general ruled, “next friend not 
necessary and bond required.”) Is this adop- 
tion legal. Cannot it be nullified? * 

(c) If the report is filled out by the foster 
parents’ attorney, is the intent of the law 
fulfilled ? 

(d) Who can be a next friend? 

(e) If children under two years of age are adopted 
without juvenile court’s or state board’s con- 
sent, contrary to Sec. 1352-13, are such adop- 
tions legal ? 


(7) Could there not be a definite under- 
standing between the probate courts in the 
various counties on the adoption of children 
and the responsibilities of each county so 
that there will not be such wide variation in 
practice and procedure? Although the 
State Division of Charities is charged by 
law with this responsibility, might not the 
Cleveland Court take the lead in developing 
a better understanding between the counties * 


Suggestions to Agencies 


The Committee believes that case work 
agencies should assume more definite con- 


*The Division of Charities has since secured 4 
ruling from the attorney general to the effect that 
a minor unmarried mother cannot legally give her 
consent to the adoption of her child. 

* Since this study was made the probate judge, 
through courtesy to the State Division of Charities, 
refuses to grant adoptions of children placed by 
out-of-state agencies until proof has been filed that 
the proper bond has been furnished the Division 
of Charities. 

*Since the original report was made, the State 
Probate Judges Association, in co-operation with 


’ the State Division of Charities, has undertaken a 


state-wide study of adoptions in order to learn 
the present situation and to clarify and standardize 
practice and procedure. 
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cern and responsibility where adoptions are 


concerned : 

(1) If they have knowledge of contem- 
plated adoptions, should they not present the 
facts to the court? 

(2) Should they not always be present at 
the trials in cases where they have knowl- 
edge, regardless of custody or case work 
responsibility ? 

On October 16, 1922, a woman applied for aid 
and arrangements were made for her care at a 
maternity home but the child was born before she 
went. The woman had an intelligence quotient of 
77. As the agency did not hear from her they 
wrote her on November Ist. She replied, on the 
llth, that she did not need the agency’s aid, but on 
the 8th of the same month petition for adoption 
was filed and the child was placed. This was 
doubtless her reason for refusing the agency’s aid. 
Thorough case work and an aggressive plan would 
probably have made unnecessary the separation of 
this child, under one month of age, from its 
mother. 


It would appear that agencies should en- 
deavor to do more intensive case work on 
the family : 

(1) To determine the advisability of the 
child being given up. 


The father had disappeared and the agency, 
without thorough investigation, urged the unmar- 
ried mother to surrender her child, because of her 
unfitness to care for it. The record itself shows 
nothing concerning her unfitness. There was no 
mental or physical examination of the mother. 
The child was weak at birth but was placed in a 
good home. 

The mother originally asked placement of the 
child in order to prosecute the father. First child 
was adopted by the uncle. The mother was 
divorced in 1915. In December 1917, she was 
again pregnant and in March 1918, asked the adop- 
tion of the second child, which was temporarily 
placed. The supposed father was called in but no 
action was taken. In September 1918 the mother 
was again pregnant and a third child was born in 
March 1919. Eight days later the mother asked 
adoption of this child. She was later sent to the 
reformatory and the children adopted. If there 
had been case work at the start could not some 
real preventive work have been done? 


(2) To insure that the mother and child 
are kept together as long as possible, at 
least for the six months’ period, so that the 
child may have an equal chance to develop 
normally and naturally. Thirteen children 
were placed before six months of age and 
some of them were placed by agencies. 

(3) To face the issue where children are 
in homes which may desire to adopt them, 
instead of allowing the situations to drift. 


After considerable court action a broken home 
was re-established and all the children returned. 


Nevertheless one child was allowed to be adopted. 
Should not some agency have assumed responsi- 
bility for the family as a whole? 


The mother dead, the father failed to provide 
properly for his family so three children were 
given to the agency for custody and were ulti- 
mately placed. The record does not show any 
trace of what happened to the other two. 


It would seem advisable for the agencies 
to endeavor to use modern standards in all 
cases in determining the fitness of the new 
home, including physical environment, moral 
environment, and financial, physical, and 
mental responsibility of the petitioners, and 
to file certain information with the court. 
As far as can be learned from the court 
records themselves, agencies, in advising 
adoptions, have endeavored to secure such 
information but there were reports filed on 
only 29 of the 66 cases. 

The Committee believes that there should 
be a mental and physical examination of all 
children for adoption, so that adoptive 
parents may be provided, for their protec- 
tion, with full information concerning the 
physical and mental background of the child. 

The mother died in the state hospital, the father 
in the city hospital. The facts concerning the 
family background were not given and no mental 
and physical examinations were provided before 
adoption. 

The Committee questions whether agen- 
cies should accept surrenders. More and 
more the best agencies are taking surrenders 
with great caution since all too often in the 
past mothers, under stress of immediate 
need, have foolishly been urged to sign away 
their rights, only to regret it later. Years 
later the children exhaust every clue to 
locate their own kinsfolk. Is it not the 
better way for custody to be assumed 
through the juvenile court if the facts war- 
rant? A surrender is open to abuse in un- 
scrupulous hands and should be used only 
in rare instances by reputable agencies. 

A child was surrendered by its mother to an 
agency, placed in a home when two months old and 
application for adoption was made six months 
later. Information in the agency record a few 
months later leads one to believe that the mother 
was employed in the adoptive parents’ home after 
her reformatory parole had been broken. Should 
there not have been a careful study of the whole 
situation? Should the surrender have been 
accepted ? 

What should be the attitude of the agen- 
cies toward irresponsible placing? Certain 
hospitals are known to be sources through 
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and on these, 203 agencies had previous 
knowledge. 

Of the 66 cases on which there was fullest 
information available in the court records, 
180 agencies were registered as having in- 
formation on the 48 families identified; 74 
agencies had information on the 25 adoptive 
parents identified. 

The following table shows merely the 
case working agencies interested in the 97 
identified families, averaging almost one per 
family : 
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Bureau Domestic Relations.................. 6 
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Women’s Protective Association............. 2 
Welfare Association Jewish Children........ F 
Community Christmas Committee............ 2 
Cleveland Protestant Orphan Asylum........ 2 
Day Nursery Association.................... 2 
Hebrew Relief Association.................. 1 
Association Crippled and Disabled........... 1 
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(2) Would it not be possible, if no active 
case working agency knows the situation, 
for some children’s agency to be requested 
to secure the facts for the court on 


(a) Status of the present parents 

(b) Reason for giving up the child 

(c) Fitness of the proposed home 

(d) Motive for adoption 

(e) Detailed information concerning mentality and 
physical condition of the child with special 
attention to the history of feeblemindedness, 
insanity, and other hereditary defects.’ 


(3) Should children’s cases be filed, ex- 
cept in very rare cases, until the children 
have been in the home for at least the six 
months’ period ? 

(4) Should not reports be filed in full on 
every case with a careful investigation of 
the proposed home? 


*Since the original report was completed a 
special arrangement has been accepted by the pro- 
bate court by which all adoption cases are investi- 
gated. All cases are reported by the court to the 
social service clearing house. If no licensed chil- 
dren’s agency has filed the necessary report or 

ws the situation, either the Children’s Bureau 
or the Humane Society makes an investigation and 
files in writing the proper form with the informa- 
tion on the child’s family and the prospective 
parents for the court’s action. This system makes 


available to the court certain social information on 
adoptions. : 
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(5) Should there not be, as far as pos. 
sible, a thorough medical examination of 
children before adoption, and should not 
foster parents be given more knowledge, for 
their own protection, of the children’s con. 
dition, mental and physical ? 


(6) Should not the attorney general be 
requested to rule on the following ques- 
tions : 


(a) Can a woman under age consent to her child’s 
adoption, and if so can the adoption be voided 
as other contracts can when she comes of 
age? Can her parents legally consent for her 
to the adoption of the child?? 

(b) Is bond required by any out-of-the-state 
agency even if certified by the Department of 
Public Welfare before the adoption is com- 
pleted? Should a next friend be named? (In 
one case, an out-of-state agency certified but 
failed to file bond as required and a next 
friend was appointed by the court, although 
the attorney general ruled, “next friend not 
necessary and bond required.”) Is this adop- 
tion legal. Cannot it be nullified? * 

(c) If the report is filled out by the foster 
parents’ attorney, is the intent of the law 
fulfilled ? 

(d) Who can be a next friend? 

(e) If children under two years of age are adopted 
without juvenile court’s or state board’s con- 
sent, contrary to Sec. 1352-13, are such adop- 
tions legal ? 


(7) Could there not be a definite under- 
standing between the probate courts in the 
various counties on the adoption of children 
and the responsibilities of each county so 
that there will not be such wide variation in 
practice and procedure? Although the 
State Division of Charities is charged by 
law with this responsibility, might not the 
Cleveland Court take the lead in developing 
a better understanding between the counties # 


Suggestions to Agencies 


The Committee believes that case work 
agencies should assume more definite con- 


*The Division of Charities has since secured a 
ruling from the attorney general to the effect that 
a minor unmarried mother cannot legally give her 
consent to the adoption of her child. 

* Since this study was made the probate judge, 
through courtesy to the State Division of Charities, 
refuses to grant adoptions of children placed by 
out-of-state agencies until proof has been filed that 
the proper bond has been furnished the Division 
of Charities. 

*Since the original report was made, the State 
Probate Judges Association, in co-operation with 


’ the State Division of Charities, has undertaken a 


state-wide study of adoptions in order to learn 
the present situation and to clarify and standardize 
practice and procedure. 
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cern and responsibility where adoptions are 


concerned : 

(1) If they have knowledge of contem- 
plated adoptions, should they not present the 
facts to the court? 

(2) Should they not always be present at 
the trials in cases where they have knowl- 
edge, regardless of custody or case work 
responsibility ? 

On October 16, 1922, a woman applied for aid 
and arrangements were made for her care at a 
maternity home but the child was born before she 
went. The woman had an intelligence quotient of 
77. As the agency did not hear from her they 
wrote her on November Ist. She replied, on the 
llth, that she did not need the agency’s aid, but on 
the 8th of the same month petition for adoption 
was filed and the child was placed. This was 
doubtless her reason for refusing the agency’s aid. 
Thorough case work and an aggressive plan would 
probably have made unnecessary the separation of 
this child, under one month of age, from its 
mother. 


It would appear that agencies should en- 
deavor to do more intensive case work on 
the family : 

(1) To determine the advisability of the 
child being given up. 


The father had disappeared and the agency, 
without thorough investigation, urged the unmar- 
ried mother to surrender her child, because of her 
unfitness to care for it. The record itself shows 
nothing concerning her unfitness. There was no 
mental or physical examination of the mother. 
The child was weak at birth but was placed in a 


good home. 


The mother originally asked placement of the 
child in order to prosecute the father. First child 
was adopted by the uncle. The mother was 
divorced in 1915. In December 1917, she was 
again pregnant and in March 1918, asked the adop- 
tion of the second child, which was temporarily 
placed. The supposed father was called in but no 
action was taken. In September 1918 the mother 
was again pregnant and a third child was born in 
March 1919. Eight days later the mother asked 
adoption of this child. She was later sent to the 
reformatory and the children adopted. If there 
had been case work at the start could not some 
real preventive work have been done? 


(2) To insure that the mother and child 
are kept together as long as possible, at 
least for the six months’ period, so that the 
child may have an equal chance to develop 
normally and naturally. Thirteen children 
were placed before six months of age and 
some of them were placed by agencies. 

(3) To face the issue where children are 
in homes which may desire to adopt them, 
instead of allowing the situations to drift. 


After considerable court action a broken home 
was re-established and all the children returned. 


Nevertheless one child was allowed to be adopted. 
Should not some agency have assumed responsi- 
bility for the family as a whole? 


The mother dead, the father failed to provide 
properly for his family so three children were 
given to the agency for custody and were ulti- 
mately placed. The record does not show any 
trace of what happened to the other two. 


It would seem advisable for the agencies 
to endeavor to use modern standards in all 
cases in determining the fitness of the new 
home, including physical environment, moral 
environment, and financial, physical, and 
mental responsibility of the petitioners, and 
to file certain information with the court. 
As far as can be learned from the court 
records themselves, agencies, in advising 
adoptions, have endeavored to secure such 
information but there were reports filed on 
only 29 of the 66 cases. 

The Committee believes that there should 
be a mental and physical examination of all 
children for adoption, so that adoptive 
parents may be provided, for their protec- 
tion, with full information concerning the 
physical and mental background of the child. 

The mother died in the state hospital, the father 
in the city hospital. The facts concerning the 
family background were not given and no mental 
and physical examinations were provided before 
adoption. 

The Committee questions whether agen- 
cies should accept surrenders. More and 
more the best agencies are taking surrenders 
with great caution since all too often in the 
past mothers, under stress of immediate 
need, have foolishly been urged to sign away 
their rights, only to regret it later. Years 
later the children exhaust every clue to 
locate their own kinsfolk. Is it not the 
better way for custody to be assumed 
through the juvenile court if the facts war- 
rant? A surrender is open to abuse in un- 
scrupulous hands and should be used only 
in rare instances by reputable agencies. 

A child was surrendered by its mother to an 
agency, placed in a home when two months old and 
application for adoption was made six months 
later. Information in the agency record a few 
months later leads one to believe that the mother 
was employed in the adoptive parents’ home after 
her reformatory parole had been broken. Should 
there not have been a careful study of the whole 
situation? Should the surrender have been 
accepted ? 

What should be the attitude of the agen- 
cies toward irresponsible placing? Certain 
hospitals are known to be sources through 
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which illegitimate babies can be secured and 
placed. Misguided individuals, sometimes 
sincere, are often the means of separating 
the unmarried mother and her child at an 
early age, with bad effects on the child and 
the mother. 

In some cases physicians supply children 
to families requesting such placement. In 
one case a family physician made investiga- 
tion and was appointed next friend. On 
the other hand, in several instances the hos- 
pitals have called in the children’s agencies 
for aid in solving the problems of children 
in whom they are interested. 

Section 1332-13 was directly aimed at 
such procedure and became effective during 
the period covered by this study. If chil- 
dren under two are adopted without the law 
being complied with, are the adoptions 
legal ? 

It would seem wise for agencies to assume 
more responsibility in regard to non-resi- 
dents so that they may return to their homes 
for care. Many out-of-town girls come to 
Cleveland for care in time of trouble. In 
many instances their children are left here 
or placed here and thus Cleveland is obliged 
to assume the responsibility. 


In one instance, the mother came to Cleveland 
from a river town and an illegitimate child was 


born here. A year later another illegitimate child 
was born, the father (who was not the father of 
the first child) having promised marriage. The 
river town reported that the mother was a ward 
of the court and unmanageable. She later dis. 
appeared but in the meantime one child had been 
adopted. Should not an endeavor have been made 
to return her to her legal residence? 

The child must be protected from ex- 
ploitation and must be assured of normal 
family life if his own home is broken and 
warrants his removal. It is this protection 
which is the aim of the procedure suggested, 

The adoptive parents, too, have certain 
rights. All too often adoptive parents accept 
the child and assume legal responsibility 
without a careful knowledge of the child’s 
background, heredity, physical and mental 
condition. Daily the results of hasty adop- 
tions come to the attention of children’s 
agencies with the heartaches of foster 
parents who, too late, learn that their 
adopted children are problems because they 
have developed latent traits of their natural 
parents. In Ohio the reputable children’s 
agencies provide thorough physical examina- 
tion in adoption cases and permit only chil- 
dren with good heredity to be adopted, so 
that foster parents are assured of protection 
if children are taken from _ recognized 
agencies. 


MARRIAGE LEGISLATION IN 1925 


FRED S. HALL 
Associate Director, Charity Organization Department, Russell Sage Foundation 


HERE were 73 marriage bills ' in- 

troduced in 31 of our state legis- 

latures during 1925. The 14 which 
became laws related to: 


A period of delay before or 
after issuance of the mar- 
riage license ......-...+-+- Michigan, Vermont, 
and Nebraska 
The marriage of mentally de- 
fective or diseased persons..lowa and New 
Hampshire 
The marriageable age .....-. Vermont 
The place where marriage 
licenses may be obtained... Oregon 
A commission on marriage 
i PD oes cacennceans Rhode Island 
Weimer MARIETS 2c cc ccecceces California, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Iowa, 
and Oregon (two 
laws) 


* Three additional bills, referred to in newspaper 
dispatches, have not been included because verifi- 
cation of their proposed provisions has not been 
obtainable. 


Most important of the new laws are the 
three relating to a period of delay before 
marriage. The new Michigan law is com- 
plete and yet very brief. It is as follows: 

No license to marry shall be delivered within a 

period of five days immediately following the date 
of application therefor: provided, however, that 
the judge of probate of each county, for good 
sufficient cause shown, may, by an order in writ- 
ing signed by him, authorize the county clerk to 
deliver such license immediately following the 
application therefor. 
The final provision of this law has been 
interpreted by the Attorney General of 
Michigan to mean that such a waiver may 
be granted only “ for the protection of the 
reputation and good name” of one or both 
of the parties concerned. 

In Vermont the required five days delay 
is placed much less effectively after the issu- 
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ance of the license instead of before. Here- 
tofore this provision has applied only to 
marriages solemnized in a county in which 
neither candidate resided, but now it ap- 
plies to all marriages. 

The most serious backward step of recent 
years in marriage legislation has been the 
repeal of Nebraska’s advance notice law. 
This is reported to have been brought about 
largely through the efforts of Nebraska 
jewellers. They claimed that the advance 
notice clause caused candidates to go into 
other states to be married in such large 
numbers as materially to affect their 
business. Evidently too swift a pace had 
been set in 1923 when the law was passed. 
A ten-day interval had been required in 
place of no advance notice at all. By con- 
trast, the Georgia reformers in 1924 ac- 
cepted the more moderate five-day delay 
now usually required in states that have an 
advance notice provision, and it is gratifying 
to be able to note that the two attempts 
made this year to repeal the Georgia law 
resulted in failure. 

Many states provide that mentally defec- 
tive or diseased persons shall not receive 
marriage licenses, and in one state, Minne- 
sota, license issuers are supplied regularly 
with lists of those found to be in this con- 
dition. Iowa, however, is the only state in 
which, by a law just passed, such notifica- 
tion is obligatory. By a somewhat similar 
law passed in New Hampshire, lists of such 
disqualified persons are to be filed annually 
with the State Board of Health by superin- 
tendents of schools and superintendents of 
specified institutions. If a license issuer 
suspects the mental qualifications of a can- 
didate, the application is to be forwarded to 
the State Board for approval or rejection. 
This procedure applies to candidates born 
since 1909; when the issuer is in doubt as 
to the mental qualifications of other candi- 
dates he shall have them examined by per- 
sons appointed by the State Board of 
Health. 

Vermont is the only state which has 
raised the marriageable age during the last 


year. Advocates of a better law attempted 
to make the age 16 for both sexes but were 
obliged to accept 14 for girls, with excep- 
tions allowed on court order. Previously 
Vermont had had an ambiguous provision 
interpreted by some license issuers as a 16 
year minimum for both sexes and by others 
as allowing marriages at the common law 
ages of 14 and 12. 

Oregon has repealed an over-rigid law 
which required the bride to be a resident of 
the state, but in its place the new law pro- 
vides—too loosely for efficient administra- 
tion—that a license may be obtained in any 
county of the state, regardless of the resi- 
dence of either candidate. 

The most important of the other new 
laws is one passed in Rhode Island which 
creates a commission to study the state’s 
laws bearing upon both marriage and di- 
vorce. The remaining laws, passed in Con- 
necticut, California, Indiana, and Iowa, re- 
late to applications for marriage licenses by 
both candidates instead of by only one; to 
the solemnization of marriage by a munici- 
pal court judge; to the collection of mar- 
riage statistics; and to the contents of the 
marriage certificate. 

Of the 59 bills that failed, 17 were notice 
of intention bills, and more than haif of 
these called for a longer delay than was wise 
in any state just attempting to introduce this 
type of legislation. Another group of 17 
bills related to medical certification for mar- 
riage. One of these was an attempt to re- 
peal the certification law of Oregon. Five 
bills failed also which attempted to raise the 
marriageable age, and three which referred 
to proof of age. 

Though much of the legislation that 
failed was so ill-advised and inadequate 
that it deserved to be defeated, the showing 
as a whole is better than in any year since 
systematic study was first given to marriage 
legislation. Careful attention to this subject 
by social workers during the next ten years 
should transform our marriage laws into 
something both reasonable and effective. 
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EDITORIALS 


T A recent luncheon meeting in New 
A York the principal speaker made two 
statements involving implications 
which we believe are of vital import to the 
social case worker. A real consideration of 
them may throw light upon the present lack 
of co-ordination between social practice and 
the social sciences, and will perhaps par- 
tially explain why the public generally fails 
to recognize as practical the findings of the 
“social scientist.” 

In the first instance, if we understood him 
correctly, the speaker referred to the origin 
of social effort and to the development of 
new social projects as coming properly from 
the universities and similar organized 
schools of thought. Perhaps this should be 
the case, but we do not believe it has been 
true in the past or is likely to be true in 
the future to any great extent. Develop- 
ments in social work have rather been a 
pragmatic growth, step by step, arising from 
practice itself and not influenced very greatly 
by such schools of thought as the univer- 
sities. It seems to us that such lack of co- 
ordination will continue to exist until we 
change the relationship referred to by the 
speaker in his second statement. 

This was to the effect that scientific social 
research was not the function of the volun- 
tary social agency, but should rather be con- 
fined to the universities. In the present 
status of social science and practice, we do 
not see how this can be done. It may be 


possible in the physical sciences, as in medi- 
cine, where the scientist can have his labora- 
tory close at hand, with an opportunity to 
work directly upon his research material 
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and establish controls by which to test his 


theories. It may even be true to a certain 
extent in metaphysics and in mathematics, 
where your scientist is probably working 
about as close to his material as he can get, 
and where a laboratory in that sense is im- 
possible. As to the social scientist, it seems 
to us that the biggest trouble has always 
been that he has worked to a large extent 
without a laboratory; he has had to make 
use of second hand material gathered in a 
rather unscientific fashion, usually merely 
statistical in form and not suited to his 
needs. 

In other words, research cannot success- 
fully be divorced from the laboratory. Does 
it not follow that, although as case workers 
our primary purpose must always be the 
development of personality in the individual, 
we should put greater emphasis upon the 
function of the social agency as the most 
available and useful laboratory for the social 
sciences ? 


If this is true, we do not see how research 
can be divorced from the social agency and 
turned over to the universities. We should 
rather effect some kind of co-ordination be- 
tween the two in social research. Would 
it not be possible for a great university to 
assign a “social scientist” to one or more 
social agencies such as a family welfare 
society or children’s bureau, there to study 
the available material, develop ideas as to 
the most valid statistical and other forms 
in which that material can be made avail- 
able for use in the universities or other 
schools of thought, and thus in effect bring 
the scientist into the laboratory? This 
would give point and direction to our present 
halting and vague efforts to make available 
our vast and hidden store of information on 
human relationships, would perhaps help us 
immeasurably in our own thinking, and 
should not make it necessary for the social 
agency itself to deviate from its proper 
purpose. 

Perhaps all the above has been said be: 
fore, but if so it has not resulted in any 
real co-ordination. And if an approach 
thereto is to be made, should it not come 
from social case workers, as the group which 
feels the present lack most keenly? If it 
is practicable, by whom and to whom should 
such an approach be made? 
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OMPETITION in fund raising may be 

a benefit as well as a detriment accord- 
ing to John Crosby Brown in the October 
number of The Woman’s Press. This com- 
petition in fund raising, he remarks, is hav- 
ing the same effect as does competition in 
business, namely to elevate standards all 
along the line among both workers and 
givers. The volunteer money raiser will no 
longer participate in a campaign unless he is 
assured that it is to be conducted in such a 
way that his efforts will be genuinely effec- 
tive. 

Exactly the same process is taking place on the 
part of the giver. The giving public has had so 
much experience with the right way of asking 
for money, both in person and through publicity, 
that it is becoming intolerant of the wrong way. 
A well planned personal interview, or a well pre- 
pared piece of publicity, can still win respectful 
and attentive consideration; but people are becom- 
ing impatient of blundering personal approaches ; 
of unattractive or badly prepared publicity; and 
are intolerant of specious and unworthy appeals. 
Givers, too, are becoming more exacting in their 
standards. People are beginning to realize 
that a campaign is a somewhat dangerous under- 
taking with great latent possibilities for good or 
ill, and as a consequence are taking more time, 


more thought and more care in planning a fund- 
raising effort than they have ever done before. 


After all, the bugaboo of money raising 
has been greatly exaggerated. The im- 


pelling need of human suffering gives that. 


spirit of the universal which raises an appeal 
above the realm of the personal. There 
is a satisfaction and a joy in giving which 
the seeker of funds sometimes loses sight 
of in his distaste for asking. Mr. Brown 
continues : 

__Every such effort involves first, a cause or an 
ideal capable of commanding active and enthusi- 
astic support ; second, analysis and presentation of 
that ideal and its public discussion in such a man- 
ner as to win allegiance; and third, the welding 
together of many individuals into a single, large, 
co-operative, working unit to achieve that ideal. 
Are not these elements precisely those which are 
needed for success in every movement to improve 
our economic and social life, our local and na- 
tional government, and even our relations with 
other nations ? 


There is a further question—should not 
competition be co-ordinated? Could a coun- 
cil of social agencies, for example, undertake 
an experiment which would preserve the 
spirit of competition essential to healthy 
activity but eliminate that appearance of 
conflict in purpose (so confusing to the 
public) caused by simultaneous campaigns— 


or those following each other in rapid and 
apparently unsympathetic succession? Or a 
community chest might reap the benefits 
without the defects by developing a certain 
degree of co-ordination within its own ranks 
by using groups of agencies as separate 
units in their campaigns. 

Mr. Brown might well go further and 
develop the thought which he suggests: that 
competition in money raising might elevate 
the standards of the agency seeking funds, 
as well as promoting better organization of 
fund-raising machinery. It is conceivable 
that a thoroughly acceptable, well thought 
out, and adequately administered plan for 
fund raising might succeed in getting the 
budget for some perfectly superfluous ac- 
tivity. There must, after all, be something 
behind the ideal, some basis of real need 
and a certainty of adequacy—in equipment, 
in workers trained for the projected service, 
in program for activities—or even a success- 
ful campaign is a failure from the point of 
view of public usefulness. Nor can any 
enterprise continue to conceal this funda- 
mental lack. Succeeding campaigns, no mat- 
ter how well they are managed, will bring 
diminishing financial returns unless the basis 
of real need and adequacy is established. 





AN INTRODUCTION 
N January 15, 1926, Miss Sara A. 
@) Brown joins the staff of the 
American Association for Organiz- 
ing Family Social Work as Associate Field 
Director for the Trans-Mississippi district. 
It is a pleasure to me to be given the 
privilege of saying a few words by way of 
introducing Miss Brown to the members of 
the Association and especially to the mem- 
bers of my former and her prospective dis- 
trict—in whose fortunes I am still so vitally 
interested. I first knew Miss Brown in 
1910 as district superintendent of the Chi- 
cago United Charities in the South Chicago 
district around the steel mills. As a district 
superintendent myself, I discovered that she 
was an invaluable and stimulating member 
of the group with her keen observation, her 
fine ideals of work, and her warm broad 
sympathies. 
She then became the first general secre- 
tary of the Wapello County Social Service 
Bureau, under the newly developing “ lowa 
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Plan ” of united public and private responsi- 
bility for family welfare administration 
which has been so interesting in small com- 
munities. Here she did creative pioneer 
work, developing a strong organization and 
becoming intimately familiar with the social 
needs of the small city and the open country, 
and the tangled administrative problems of 
a varied rural county. Miss Brown is her- 
self a native Iowan. 

After her work in Wapello County, which 
was watched with interest by many family 
social workers in other parts of the country, 
she became general secretary of the Social 
Service Bureau of Lansing, Michigan. Here 
she not only did fine work in her own 
society but her breadth of vision for the 
whole state did much to help bring together 
Michigan family social workers for mutual 
effort in developing high standards of work 
and meeting state needs felt by all the 
family welfare agencies. 

After that she became a field worker for 
the National Child Labor Committee, and in 
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this capacity she has for several years been 
making studies of child labor through the 
south, middle west, and west, especially 
studies of children in agriculture. In this 
work her characteristic thoroughness, open- 
mindedness, and tact have made it possible 
for her to work effectively in all sorts of 
communities with all sorts and conditions of 
people, from the heads of industries to the 
most ignorant immigrant workers in the 
fields. 

Now she comes to the American Associa- 
tion—knowing well the problems of organ- 
ization and of case work from the standpoint 
of the great city, the middle-sized city, the 
small town, and the open country. She 
comes with a friendliness, a warm-hearted- 
ness, a resourcefulness that we know will 
make her a welcome visitor and a very 
present help to any society she visits. And 
she will bring from her territory itself much 
to enrich our whole field of thought and 
work. We extend a cordial welcome to 
Miss Brown. GERTRUDE VAILE 


A SMALL CITY MENTAL HEALTH CLINIC 


LAURA L. CRAIG 
Secretary, Champaign-Urbana Family Welfare Society 


128 miles from Chicago where the 

Institute for Juvenile Research offers 
an exceptional resource for the study of 
children and young people who present be- 
havior problems or mental handicaps. To 
take children to Chicago for examination in- 
volves not only much time but is likely to 
handicap the patient because of the stress 
and strain of the trip and the unfamiliar 
environment. 

We presented our problem to Dr. Adler 
of the Institute, and after a preliminary sur- 
vey of the local community it was agreed 
that members of the staff of the Institute 
would conduct a clinic at Champaign- 
Urbana, all expenses to be met by the 
Family Welfare Society. That was two 


Ce PAIGN-URBANA, Illinois, is 


years ago, and after five clinics both the 
Institute and the family society feel qualified 
to endorse the experiment as a success. 

We have usually held the clinics in a 
school building as the most natural place for 


the children to go. The Institute has sent 
a staff of three, a psychiatrist, a psychologist, 
and a psychiatric social worker. Local social 
workers have secured the social histories 
necessary as preliminary information for the 
doctors and have done the follow up work— 
both under the guidance of the psychiatric 
social worker who has advised on each indi- 
vidual patient. 

After the examination a summary of the 
findings is given to the local worker with 
the psychiatrist’s recommendations for treat- 
ment. Miss Taggart, the psychiatric social 
worker, also talks over with the local worker 
the peculiar difficulties of each patient, the 
possible reasons for their existence, and the 
probable means of alleviating them. Acting 
upon these recommendations and Miss Tag- 
gart’s suggestions the local worker et 
deavors to accomplish the treatment out- 
lined. As progress is made in this treatment 
reports are sent by the Family Welfare 
Society secretary to Miss Taggart, who 
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keeps at the Institute a duplicate of the 
entire mental health history of each patient, 
including the face-sheet and history outlines, 
recommendations, and the treatment record. 
A mental health case-council has been held, 
in which four or five local social workers 
who are trying to work out particular mental 
health problems meet to report progress in 
treatment, to consult with each other regard- 
ing situations in certain cases, to plan 
further methods of accomplishing the de- 
sired treatment, and to bring forward and 
plan the history-taking of new cases for 
the next clinic. .\ most worth-while addi- 
tional product of this meeting has been to 
bring out in the group a consciousness of 
various real community needs, such as that 
of supervised recreational facilities. We 
hope to hold these meetings once a month. 

Because of lack of time, and lack of treat- 
ment resources in the community, the results 
of the clinic have not been astonishing. 
However, there are some which we feel 
have been most worth while. 


One man, the father of six children, had applied 
repeatedly to the Family Welfare Society in the 
last few years for help for his family. Job after 
job was found for him but he continually gave 
them up. The idea that the man was “ shiftless ” 
and unwilling to work was becoming firmly fixed 
in the minds of the workers. An examination by 
the psychiatrist brought out the fact that the man 
is suffering from mental deterioration, is having 
hallucinations and leaves his job because of the 
fixed idea that his fellow workmen do not like 
him and are continually talking about him. This 
mental condition will probably be nrogressively 
worse until institutional care is necessary. The 
entire approach to the family’s problem has been 
changed as a result of the examination. Jobs are 
being sought for the man where he will not have 
to work with others. His stories of ill-will are 
now listened to with sympathy and understanding, 
and at the advice of the psychiatric social worker 
constant efforts are made to relieve him of any 
worry. By such treatment, until institutional care 
is necessary, a certain amount of the family’s sup- 
port can come from the father. 


At the recommendation of the psychiatrist a 
fifteen-year-old boy, who was giving much diffi- 
culty to his teachers and who was also a truancy 
problem, was relieved of some of his academic 
work and given additional hours in manual train- 
ing. The boy’s growing satisfaction in school and 
the cessation of his truancy resulted. 


A twelve-year-old colored gir’ was making no 
progress in school, was wasting time there and 
developing bad habits. The aunt with whom she 
lives, a woman of much intelligence, felt that by 
persistent urging the girl could be forced to make 
school progress. A mental examination revealed 
the fact that the girl’s mental age was seven years 
and four months and that she had had all the 


schooling of which her mind was capable. The 
clinic social worker explained the difficulty to the 
girl’s aunt. On the worker’s advice the girl has 
been removed from school and is now learning 
housework under her aunt’s excellent direction, so 
that when she is several years older she will be 
able to support herself as a capable, efficient maid. 

A growing number of behavior problems 
are being brought in, problems of adults and 
children whose ability is good but who be- 
cause of some mental complex are letting 
their weaknesses bind them to various anti- 
social forms of behavior and are not making 
the best of their possibilities—of some of 
which they are probably not aware. It is 
thus in interpreting the individual to him- 
self—especially the so-called normal person 
—that we feel that the greatest returns from 
mental health work can be expected. 

Miss Taggart’s report, made last year, 
covering the work of three clinics, gives a 
good picture of the types of cases referred, 
the source from which they came, and the 
intelligence of the patients: Forty-four 
patients were examined, 13 referred by the 
Family Welfare Society, 12 by the school 
nurses, 6 by parents, 5 by the probation 
officer, 3 by school attendance officers, 2 by 
the county nurses, and 3 from miscellaneous 
sources. After the first clinic there was an 
increased number of cases referred directly 
by parents who had read of the clinic in the 
newspapers, or had heard it discussed. Fifty 
per cent of the cases (22) were referred 
with school retardation as the principal prob- 
lem. Truancy, “ nervousness,” stealing, and 
epilepsy, were next in order of frequency. 
Of the total, 50 per cent (22) were below 
normal intelligence, about 20 per cent (8) 
were classified as border line, 15 per cent 
(6) were in the dull and backward group, 
10 per cent (4) were of adequate intelli- 
gence, and 5 per cent (2) were superior. 

Along with the work with individuals 
there has been the equally important func- 
tion of educating the community. The 
workers from the Institute were exceedingly 
glad to give talks to local groups in order 
to explain mental health work in general 
and the purpose of the local clinic. Dr. 
Adler addressed the Kiwanis Club luncheon. 
Miss Taggart talked twice to local groups 
of community workers on “ Methods of 
Social Adjustment of the Problem Child.” 

Although our experience has been brief, 
certain conclusions are beginning to force 
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themselves upon us. First, a psychiatric 
worker is emphatically needed for the 
follow-up work on many of the problems 
and the need of psychiatric training for 
anyone doing family social work is obvious. 
The purely objective recommendations of 
the clinic staff are of course the easiest ones 
to carry out, although locally we have been 
frequently handicapped by lack of the par- 
ticularly needed resources in the community. 
Using what resources there are, we have 
been able to arrange for physical care, link 
up children now and then with recreational 
opportunities, and sometimes arrange for 
changes in the school curriculum. The only 
problems which can be satisfactorily handled 
by untrained workers are those in which the 
maladjustment is largely due to environ- 
mental and health factors, instead of to per- 
sonality factors. For instance it was easy 
for the school attendance officer to arrange 
for a change in the school curriculum of one 
child, and adjust the work to his limited 
ability. 

Treatment based on a knowledge of the 
way in which factors have produced the 
behavior problem, and of the means to over- 
come the influence of these factors on the 
patient’s mind, is most difficult. Negative 
results in treatment have been due primarily 
to insufficient knowledge of the psychiatric 
element, but next in importance is our lack 
of time for intensive work. In the family 
agency, the secretary has many other duties 
pressing upon her, and the assistant, 
although she has more time, is handicapped 
by lack of training and experience. The 
school attendance officer, the probation of- 
ficer, and the school nurses have no assist- 
ants of any kind and therefore find intensive 
work almost impossible. 

Has the clinic been of sufficient benefit to 
pay? Iam sure that even the man who said 
that publicity would bring us more “ cus- 
tomers” would agree that it has. We did 
not expect to work miracles with definite 
cases, but even if we consider it from this 
point of view, the benefit that it has been 
to one young girl alone would make it worth 
while. It has certainly caused a number of 
parents to take a different point of view 
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toward their children, to understand better 
their shortcomings, or to realize that they 
were using wrong methods in handling them, 
It has been of great educational value to 
our society; we realize now as we never 
did before that the mental problem is the 
basic one in a surprisingly large number of 
our families, and most of our board mem- 
bers are thoroughly convinced of its im- 
portance. Workers in other agencies are 
beginning to think in the clinic’s terms. The 
community as a whole has become interested 
in it, and many realize its importance in 
correcting school maladjustments. More 
results could be recorded if we had been 
able to do better follow-up work. At first 
some of the local workers, most of whom 
knew nothing of psychiatry, were enthusi- 
astic in bringing to the clinic mongolian and 
other obvious cases of retardation—unfor- 
tunately those for whom the least could be 
accomplished. However, it was a necessary 
first step in recognizing and understanding 
behavior problems and the unusual cases of 
pathology. 

Studying the Champaign-Urbana situation 
leads one to wonder whether the public can 
most easily be brought to appreciate the 
value of—and therefore to demand—ade- 
quate mental health work by the method we 
are trying, i.c., having the clinic first even 
when it is of necessity supplemented by 
inadequate follow-up work through local 
workers with no psychiatric training; or 
whether the desired result can sooner be 
obtained by giving a demonstration of 
mental health work at its best. By the first 
plan, opportunity is given to make apparent 
to the community the need of special train- 
ing and sufficient time for the social workers 
to accomplish the psychiatrist’s recom- 
mendations. By the second, conversion is 
effected by an accurate exhibition of how 
it works. Locally it may be true that 
mental health work in general has not been 
given a fair opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of its case to the public. However we 
are not sure that our plan is not the best. 
We do know that some valuable results 
have been obtained and future ones even 
more valuable are possible. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


sentatives from various types of 

social agencies at a round table held 
at Louisville in October, conducted by the 
section on psychiatric social work of the 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers. Paul Benjamin, Louisville Family 
Service Organization, spoke on the mental 
hygiene point of view in family social work ; 
Nettie Lovell, Louisville Juvenile Protective 
Association, on children’s work; Ethel 
Lovell, principal of Louisville Vocational 
School, on the school; and Mabel Wilson, 
director of social service at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, on the general hospital. 
The discussion was led by Helen L. Myrick; 
Mina Sessions, executive secretary, Central 
Clinic (psychiatric), Cincinnati, Frank J. 
O'Brien, Ph.D., and Dorothy Crounse, 
Psychological Clinic, Louisville, and Mary 
Brisley, Louisville School of Social Work, 
spoke from the floor. ; 

In a children’s hospital, Miss Wilson con- 
sidered the mental hygiene point of view 
necessary to insure good medical treatment. 
Knowledge of the habits of the normal child 
is essential to an understanding of the be- 
havior of the physically sick. The mental 
problem is obviously at least a small part of 
every health problem. Mental hygiene can 
be taught parents if the hospital staff is 
equipped to give the instruction. By this 
means education of parents who otherwise 
would not seek it is possible through natural 
channels. The medical treatment can be 
conducted as a whole instead of becoming 
ineffective through division between differ- 
ent hospitals. There are many cases who 
show physical symptoms where the real root 
of the trouble is psychic or due to faulty 
training. In other cases the parents recog- 
nize abnormal behavior but hope that the 
underlying cause may be physical. None of 
these types of cases would ever go volun- 
tarily to a psychiatric clinic. 

Certain medical diagnoses—such as dia- 
betes, cardiac conditions, chorea and 
enuresis—almost invariably need mental 
hygiene in treatment. Instruction of the 
parents is often more needed than that of 
the child, in order to insure the right dis- 
cipline in carrying out home treatment and 


Te topic was discussed by repre- 


to prevent the development of a psycho- 
neurotic attitude. The mental hygiene point 
of view is also an advantage in the social 
treatment of family situations, such as wor- 
ries and antagonisms between the parents. 

In order to have this type of work carried 
on by the hospital it is necessary for the 
medical, nursing, and social staffs to have 
knowledge and interest in mental hygiene. 
Several physicians with psychiatric training 
should be in the out-patient clinic to handle 
the more difficult behavior problems. A 
psychiatric social worker with medical social 
work experience should work with the 
specialists. | 

In case work with children, Miss Lovell 
felt that all cases ought to be examined in a 
psychiatric clinic and that this is now pos- 
sible with increased facilities. In the 
schools, Miss Ethel Lovell considered that 
because of the psychiatrist's invasion 
teachers are gaining a clearer understanding 
of truants and other problem children. She 
felt that educators have been slow in appre- 
ciating the benefit of mental hygiene work 
because of their attitude of self-sufficiency. 
However, this attitude is gradually disap- 
pearing and child guidance clinics are ap- 
pearing, so that eventually the schools will 
become imbued with the spirit of mental 
hygiene. 

In family case work, Mr. Benjamin feels 
that invaluable to the case worker in dealing 
with individuals, their prejudices, inhibi- 
tions, and personalities, is the understanding 
of her own instincts and emotions, her diffi- 
culties in facing situations, gained by the 
knowledge of psychiatry. With the com- 
plexity of modern life, resulting in increased 
nervous and mental strain, human adjust- 
ments are more and more difficult. The case 
worker who deals with the “ impact of per- 
sonality on personality ” needs to know the 
danger signals of a mental break which a 
knowledge of psychiatry would afford. 
However, it is not so much in the field of 
mental disease that this knowledge is of 
greatest value to the worker “ as it is in giv- 
ing her a better appreciation of the nice 
balance of mental adjustments and an 
understanding of roots of human behavior. 
Family case work societies are carrying 
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themselves upon us. First, a psychiatric 
worker is emphatically needed for the 
follow-up work on many of the problems 
and the need of psychiatric training for 
anyone doing family social work is obvious. 
The purely objective recommendations of 
the clinic staff are of course the easiest ones 
to carry out, although locally we have been 
frequently handicapped by lack of the par- 
ticularly needed resources in the community. 
Using what resources there are, we have 
been able to arrange for physical care, link 
up children now and then with recreational 
opportunities, and sometimes arrange for 
changes in the school curriculum. The only 
problems which can be satisfactorily handled 
by untrained workers are those in which the 
maladjustment is largely due to environ- 
mental and health factors, instead of to per- 
sonality factors. For instance it was easy 
for the school attendance officer to arrange 
for a change in the school curriculum of one 
child, and adjust the work to his limited 
ability. 

Treatment based on a knowledge of the 
way in which factors have produced the 
behavior problem, and of the means to over- 
come the influence of these factors on the 
patient’s mind, is most difficult. Negative 
results in treatment have been due primarily 
to insufficient knowledge of the psychiatric 
element, but next in importance is our lack 
of time for intensive work. In the family 
agency, the secretary has many other duties 
pressing upon her, and the assistant, 
although she has more time, is handicapped 
by lack of training and experience. The 
school attendance officer, the probation of- 
ficer, and the school nurses have no assist- 
ants of any kind and therefore find intensive 
work almost impossible. 

Has the clinic been of sufficient benefit to 
pay? Iam sure that even the man who said 
that publicity would bring us more “ cus- 


tomers’ would agree that it has. We did 
not expect to work miracles with definite 
cases, but even if we consider it from this 
point of view, the benefit that it has been 
to one young girl alone would make it worth 
while. It has certainly caused a number of 
parents to take a different point of view 
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toward their children, to understand better 
their shortcomings, or to realize that they 
were using wrong methods in handling them. 
It has been of great educational value to 
our society; we realize now as we never 
did before that the mental problem is the 
basic one in a surprisingly large number of 
our families, and most of our board mem- 
bers are thoroughly convinced of its im- 
portance. Workers in other agencies are 
beginning to think in the clinic’s terms. The 
community as a whole has become interested 
in it, and many realize its importance in 
correcting school maladjustments. More 
results could be recorded if we had been 
able to do better follow-up work. At first 
some of the local workers, most of whom 
knew nothing of psychiatry, were enthusi- 
astic in bringing to the clinic mongolian and 
other obvious cases of retardation—unfor- 
tunately those for whom the least could be 
accomplished. However, it was a necessary 
first step in recognizing and understanding 
behavior problems and the unusual cases of 
pathology. 

Studying the Champaign-Urbana situation 
leads one to wonder whether the public can 
most easily be brought to appreciate the 
value of—and therefore to demand—ade- 
quate mental health work by the method we 
are trying, t.c., having the clinic first even 
when it is of necessity supplemented by 
inadequate follow-up work through local 
workers with no psychiatric training; or 
whether the desired result can sooner be 
obtained by giving a demonstration of 
mental health work at its best. By the first 
plan, opportunity is given to make apparent 
to the community the need of special train- 
ing and sufficient time for the social workers 
to accomplish the psychiatrist’s recom- 
mendations. By the second, conversion is 
effected by an accurate exhibition of how 
it works. Locally it may be true that 
mental health work in general has not been 
given a fair opportunity for the presenta- 
tion of its case to the public. _However we 
are not sure that our plan is not the best. 
We do know that some valuable results 
have been obtained and future ones even 
more valuable are possible. 
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THE COMMUNITY AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


HIS topic was discussed by repre- 

sentatives from various types of 

social agencies at a round table held 
at Louisville in October, conducted by the 
section on psychiatric social work of the 
American Association of Hospital Social 
Workers. Paul Benjamin, Louisville Family 
Service Organization, spoke on the mental 
hygiene point of view in family social work ; 
Nettie Lovell, Louisville Juvenile Protective 
Association, on children’s work; Ethel 
Lovell, principal of Louisville Vocational 
School, on the school; and Mabel Wilson, 
director of social service at Boston Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, on the general hospital. 
The discussion was led by Helen L. Myrick; 
Mina Sessions, executive secretary, Central 
Clinic (psychiatric), Cincinnati, Frank J. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., and Dorothy Crounse, 
Psychological Clinic, Louisville, and Mary 
Brisley, Louisville School of Social Work, 
spoke from the floor. . 

In a children’s hospital, Miss Wilson con- 
sidered the mental hygiene point of view 
necessary to insure good medical treatment. 
Knowledge of the habits of the normal child 
is essential to an understanding of the be- 
havior of the physically sick. The mental 
problem is obviously at least a small part of 
every health problem. Mental hygiene can 
be taught parents if the hospital staff is 
equipped to give the instruction. By this 
means education of parents who otherwise 
would not seek it is possible through natural 
channels. The medical treatment can be 
conducted as a whole instead of becoming 
ineffective through division between differ- 
ent hospitals. There are many cases who 
show physical symptoms where the real root 
of the trouble is psychic or due to faulty 
training. In other cases the parents recog- 
nize abnormal behavior but hope that the 
underlying cause may be physical. None of 
these types of cases would ever go volun- 
tarily to a psychiatric clinic. 

Certain medical diagnoses—such as dia- 
hetes, cardiac conditions, chorea and 
enuresis—almost invariably need mental 
hygiene in treatment. Instruction of the 


parents is often more needed than that of 
the child, in order to insure the right dis- 
cipline in carrying out home treatment and 


to prevent the development of a psycho- 
neurotic attitude. The mental hygiene point 
of view is also an advantage in the social 
treatment of family situations, such as wor- 
ries and antagonisms between the parents. 

In order to have this type of work carried 
on by the hospital it is necessary for the 
medical, nursing, and social staffs to have 
knowledge and interest in mental hygiene. 
Several physicians with psychiatric training 
should be in the out-patient clinic to handle 
the more difficult behavior problems. A 
psychiatric social worker with medical social 
work experience should work with the 
specialists. 

In case work with children, Miss Lovell 
felt that all cases ought to be examined in a 
psychiatric clinic and that this is now pos- 
sible with increased facilities. In the 
schools, Miss Ethel Lovell considered that 
because of the  psychiatrist’s invasion 
teachers are gaining a clearer understanding 
of truants and other problem children. She 
felt that educators have been slow in appre- 
siating the benefit of mental hygiene work 
because of their attitude of self-sufficiency. 
However, this attitude is gradually disap- 
pearing and child guidance clinics are ap- 
pearing, so that eventually the schools will 
become imbued with the spirit of mental 
hygiene. 

In family case work, Mr. Benjamin feels 
that invaluable to the case worker in dealing 
with individuals, their prejudices, inhibi- 
tions, and personalities, is the understanding 
of her own instincts and emotions, her diffi- 
culties in facing situations, gained by the 
knowledge of psychiatry. With the com- 
plexity of modern life, resulting in increased 
nervous and mental strain, human adjust- 
ments are more and more difficult. The case 
worker who deals with the “impact of per- 
sonality on personality ” needs to know the 
danger signals of a mental break which a 
knowledge of psychiatry would afford. 
However, it is not so much in the field of 
mental disease that this knowledge is of 
greatest value to the worker “ as it is in giv- 
ing her a better appreciation of the nice 
balance of mental adjustments and an 
understanding of roots of human behavior. 
Family case work societies are carrying 
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heavy loads because of lack of such insight 
into their problems. Because of lack of 
sufficient resources and facilities for psy- 
chiatric treatment the worker is often check- 
mated, but at least she has the satisfaction 
which knowledge gives. 

“Betore books on how to cure your 
nerves had become best sellers, case workers 
were making mental adjustments with their 
clients. Of course, much was seen through 
a glass darkly. At present, however, much 
that goes by the name of psychiatry is al- 
ready part of the warp and woof of good 
case work technique. ‘The visitor of the 
family agency is indispensable in any com- 
munity mental hygiene program. She is 
usually the first one called into a difficult 
situation. With her must rest much of the 
treatment prescribed by the psychiatrist. 
The psychiatrist and the family social 
worker are playing instruments in the same 
orchestra.” 

From the floor Miss Brisley remarked 
that she was convinced that all social 
workers should have the psychiatric point 
of view and that the best type of worker is 
one who is sensitive to situations and 
attitudes. 

The discussion centered on the means by 
which the desired mental hygiene point of 
view can be given case workers. The ideal 
way is through theory and field work train- 
ing for all students in schools of social 
work. Psychiatric clinics are attempting to 
give it by lectures and direct advice but they 
are limited in staff. Some social agencies 
employ psychiatric social workers to serve 
as aclvisors to the staff. 

An illustration of clinic service is the 
work carried on by Miss Sessions of the 
Central Clinic in Cincinnati. She stated 
that since the spring of 1925 she has carried 
on a system of co-operation with the Asso-~ 
ciated Charities whereby she keeps track of 
every case referred by the Charities. After 
the clinic examination is completed she ad- 
vises on social treatment, follows the case 
through the worker and as new situations 
arise, gives new suggestions. The workers 
also discuss with her general matters of 
mental hygiene. This year, in addition, she 
is developing the same sort of service with 
two other agencies and also is attempting to 
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show superintendents of child caring insti- 
tutions the value of psychiatric examination 
of their charges, especially of those for 
adoption. 

A\n intensive experiment has been com- 
pleted by the Illinois Society for Mental 
Hygiene with the United Charities of Chi- 
cago, the object of which has been to work 
out methods of this form of teaching and to 
demonstrate its value. Results show that 
case workers need help in applying § their 
knowledge of the subject of psychiatry and 
their ideas of individualizing and training of 
character. In other words, iniormation 
alone is not sufficient without training in its 
integration and application. This can be 
done through the medium of a psychiatric 
social worker within the agency who can 
not only emphasize the need for considera- 
tion of personality in all cases but, by means 
of advising on specific cases, train workers 
in collecting and evaluating facts relating to 
behavior, interpret in social terms the psy- 
chiatrist’s diagnosis and recommendations, 
and suggest methods of approach and social 
technique in dealing with different types of 
individuals. This last function is the most 
important and is one which only a psychi- 
atric social worker can perform because of 
her special training. The success of this ex- 
periment is shown by the fact that the 
United Charities has included in its budget 
salaries for two psychiatric social workers 
who will be members of the staff of the Illi- 
nois Society for Mental Hygiene, devoting 
their time to advisory work in the district 
offices of the Charities. 

Dr. O’Brien stressed the fact that psy- 
chiatry is comparatively new and has no 
“open sesame ™ to a solution of personality 
problems and mental disorders. Further- 
more, the study of social behavior of indi- 
viduals by social workers is essential to the 
psychiatrist. 

It was agreed that, in the present stage of 
social work, the most practical. means of co- 
ordinating methods of work of community 
case work agencies and psychiatric clinics is 
to have each agency employ one or more 
psychiatric social case work advisors to 
serve the agency as members of the clinic 
staff. 
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A DRAMA READING LIST’ 


ANNA B. BEATTIE 
Publicity Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


HE drama, like the novel, furnishes a 

rich gold-mine for social workers who 

are delving for the motives which 
underlie conduct and character. The drama 
has the advantage of presenting always 
character in action, One can watch, too, in 
plays scenes or “ interviews ’’ in which one 
character definitely influences another either 
for the right or the wrong. Since the 
essence of drama is the clash of wills one is 
bound to find difficult situations, people in 
trouble and frequently in dire need of the 
case worker who is not there. 

Maeterlinck, in writing of tragedy, speaks 
of the sage, i.e., the case worker who, if 
present in the play, might have averted a 
tragic ending. In /!’isdom and Destiny, he 
says: “ Does it not often happen that crime 
suddenly conscious of the gaze of a mightier 
soul will pause, and halt, and at last crawl 
back to its lair? The mere presence 
of the Sage suffices to paralyze destiny.” 
His essay, “ The Tragical in Daily Life,” 
found in Treasure of the Humble, should 
also be read by every social worker. With 
this idea of tragedy in mind the social 
worker will come across, in his reading, 
many a play in which he will fancy that the 
presence of a case worker might have 
changed the ending or made the dramatic 
situation itself unnecessary. 

The following list, we must insist, is not 
comprehensive nor representative — it is 
merely some plays that social workers have 
liked and suggested to the Cleveland Asso- 
ciated Charities Book Committee. 

Monna Vanna: Maurice Maeterlinck 

Monna Vanna, like many another of Maeter- 
linck’s, should be read by social workers if only for 
its beauty of language. Marco represents the wise 
counselor (the case worker), so often used by 
Maeterlinck, who sees farther than others but 
whose wise counsel is here unheeded. In this case 
he is trying to bring about a happy solving of the 
domestic crisis which arises in the lives of his son, 
Guido, the jealous husband, and Vanna, the beauti- 
ful wife. Like many another social worker up 


against a domestic problem he fails. Nevertheless 
the play is an extremely interesting one. 


*See also “A _ Fiction Reading List,” THe 


Famity, March, 1925, page 24. 





The Master Builder: Henrik Ibsen 

Solness, the master builder, no longer young, is 
characterized as having a “sickly conscience—a 
conscience too delicately built to lift and bear 
what is heavy.” He broods over the past, blaming 
himself for misfortunes for which he fancies he is 
responsible. He is a prey to another fixed idea, 
namely that the younger generation is knocking at 
the door and will displace him from his position. 
He is freed from fear by Hilda and in the end 
loses his life in the attempt to attain the ideal. 
Like all Ibsen’s plays it is full of the symbolic, the 
theme of the whole being, perhaps, the conflict be- 
tween the will to do and the human weaknesses 
which drag us back. 


Back to Methuselah: Bernard Shaw 

This is practically a series of five separate plays, 
each concerned with an epoch of man’s existence. 
Beginning with Adam and Eve, Shaw covers past, 
present, and future ending with “as far as thought 
can reach,” time 31,000 A.D. It is a brilliant, in- 
teresting exposition of Shaw’s conception of the 
future of mankind. Social reform and the con- 
tinuation of evolution as he conceives them show 
the range of his imagination. 


Saint Joan: Bernard Shaw 

The story of Joan of Arc as a living human girl 
imbued with simple common sense, and feared be- 
cause she is fearless and does not cater to the 
selfish aims of anyone. As a play it is a well- 
rounded unit, each character being depicted with 
the genius, understanding, and delightful satire of 
which Shaw is past master. 


Strife: John Galsworthy 

A play in which the employment situation caused 
by a strike has elements of interest to a case 
worker. 


Lower Depths: Maxim Gorky 

One has here not only conditions which the title 
itself indicates but a number of types of character 
of great interest. 


Ann Vroome: Lewis Beach 

A play in seven scenes that give the story of a 
girl’s long wait for happiness when she postpones 
marriage to care for her parents. 


The Father: August Strindberg 

Here is a drama with many elements: illegiti- 
macy; the patriarchal type of father in conflict 
with the mother over a daughter’s education; the 
ingenious mother who hits upon an unscrupulous 
way of gaining supremacy; the appearance of the 
family doctor; the outcome which shows the ab- 
sence of case work. 


The Second Mrs. Tanqueray: Sir Arthur Wing 
Pinero 

In the words of the author, here is “an attempt 

to prove that it is possible to rear a life of happi- 


ness, of good repute, on a miserable foundation.” 


His House in Order: Sir Arthur Wing Pinero 
Three plays that should be of interest to case 
workers are Pinero’s, His House in Order, 
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lbsen’s Lady from the Sea and Wilde’s Lady 
WV indermere's Fan. In each there is a character 
who is influenced to make a right decision through 
the wise treatment of some other character. In 
His House in Order, Nina, the heroine, is saved 
from a mean act which would have brought dis- 
aster to her husband and herself, by her husband's 
brother who grants her the right to the act but 
appeals to the best in her nature, inducing in her 
a spirit of noblesse oblige. 


The Lady from the Sea: Henrik Ibsen 

The Lady from the Sea is likewise enabled to 
make a right decision because her husband gives 
her the freedom to choose, putting on her the re- 
sponsibility to reject the wrong. As Ibsen puts it, 
“she is free to choose and therefore able to 
reject.” 


Lady Windermere’s Fan: Oscar Wilde 

Lady Windermere’s Fan sparkles with epigrams 
and is brilliant enough to be enjoyable reading, 
aside from anything it means. We find the same 
situation used recently by Maugham in The Circle, 
the parents who have sinned finding their children 
about to make the same wrong decision they them- 
selves faced years ago. The erring mother, by 
telling her daughter of her own experience, is able 
to save her from a similar fate, sacrificing her 
own future for the welfare of her child. 


Loyalties: John Galsworthy 

Each of us has his own particular loyalty. 
Galsworthy’s Loyalties is an interesting portrayal 
of the clash which comes when those of widely 
differing loyalties come together. By turns we see 
loyalty to class, to occupation (the army, legal 
profession, etc.), to race prejudice, to religious 
creed, to traditions, to truth. An intensely inter- 
esting play. 


John Ferguson: St. John Ervine 

John Ferguson is stark tragedy, absolutely unre- 
lieved—a modern Book of Job. It is a most inter- 
esting portrayal of home life and affections. It is 
seldom that one finds the devotion of the aged to 
their life-long home as seen in this play. With a 
shock we realize that life lived simply and 
austerely as it is in John’s home is capable of 
greater tragedy than is possible in hectic and jazz- 
ridden surroundings. 


R.U.R.: Karel Capek 

R.U.R. (Rossum’s Universal Robots) is an ex- 
tremely interesting satire, in fantastic form, of 
present economic conditions. It is a well-worked- 
out example of the disastrous results of treating 
workmen as mechanical rather than human beings. 


Anne Pedersdotter: H. Wiers-Jenssen : 

Anne Pedersdotter may be read in fine transla- 
tion by John Masefield. It is a play which was 
very successful at the Play House and is a por- 
trayal of life in the 16th Century when the belief 
in witchcraft was at its height. Most historical 
plays give one the externals of history; Anne 
Pedersdotter takes one into the inmost workings 
of the minds of those who lived in that period. 
One finds oneself for the time being actually be- 
lieving in witchcraft. 


The Emperor Jones: Eugene O'Neill 
The Emperor Jones is a powerful drama of the 
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disintegration of a human soul, preyed upon by 
the age-old superstitions of primitive man. 


All God's Chillun: Eugene O’ Neill 

All God's Chillun is a thought-provoking drama 
in which the author attempts to portray the effect 
of modern American civilization upon the white 
and colored races in their intimate relations—the 
“superiority complex” of the white; the “ in- 
feriority complex ” of the colored. 


What Every Woman Knows: J. M. Barrie 

What Every Woman Knows is a very clever 
comedy written in Barrie’s inimitable style and 
containing some very tense situations which border 
upon the tragic. Every woman knows that she 
can manage a man successfully just so long as he 
does not know it. 


Peter Pan: J. M. Barrie — " 
Peter Pan is a delightful and fanciful bit of 
fairy lore. 


Alice Sit-by-the-Fire: J. M. Barrie 

Alice Sit-by-the-Fire portrays a lovable but 
coquettish mother who has been separated from 
her children so long that they do not know her 
and form their ideas of her and of life from cheap 
melodramas which they have been attending. 


The Admirable Crichton: J. M. Barrie 

The Admirable Crichton shows what and who 
real men and women are in situations where there 
are no “ ladies ” and “ gentlemen.” 


Representative Plays: John Galsworthy 

This is not a book of new plays but it does 
represent some of Galsworthy’s best plays. His 
plays appeal because they are so human. He 
usually strikes at some fundamental reform 
though he does not preach it. Justice is especially 
timely at this period when crime and its punish- 
ment is attracting so much attention. In a ver; 
interesting way Galsworthy depicts the “ injustice 
of justice.” He leaves it to the reader to find the 
way out. Robert Cokeson represents the class of 
people who make reform so difficult and long 
drawn out. On the one hand he feels the convic- 
tion for reform, while on the other his desire to 
please his employer causes him to suppress this. 
Suffice it to say, ye social workers, if you are deal- 
ing with criminals, read Justice; and if your folks 
are all good, read Justice anyway, and it will be 
easier to say, in the words of Walter How, “I 
should like to give him a chance.” 


lcebound: Owen Davis 

Ilcebound won the Pulitzer Prize in 1923. Mr. 
Davis, himself a New Englander and born of gen- 
erations of northern Maine folk, attempts in this 
play to draw a picture of the paralyzing chill laid 
upon the inhabitants of a small inland Maine vil- 
lage by the in-growing village life: “Just a few 
folks together, day after day, and every little thing 
you don’t like about the other rasping on your 
nerves till it almost drives you crazy.” 


Rain: John Colton and C. Randolph 

This drama is not to be numbered among the 
pleasant plays, but it is what the experts know as 
“big” drama. It cuts deep into the life from 
which it is sliced as A-na Christie did, and it is 
equally true to itself. It is considered one of the 
best plays of 1922-1923. 
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AN EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING FOR STUDENTS 
AND STAFF 


FRANCES BRAYTON AND HELEN CLARKE 


HAT part does and can the analy- 

sis of case records play in the 

training of undergraduate students 
of social case work? We tried an experi- 
ment last year in the course at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin (with field work in the 
Madison family society) which produced 
some interesting, though by no means final, 
answers to this question. 

At the beginning of the school year each 
of the fifteen students in the class was given 
a case record of a family to criticize and 
summarize. She was to have supervisory 
contacts with the family as her field work 
experience throughout the year. In April 
when we felt that her 150 hours of field 
work had given the student some familiarity 
with the technique (and the difficulties!) 
of family case work we gave her another 
case record. This time she was not to visit 
the family but to evaluate and criticize the 
work of the staff members as shown in the 
record. 5 

The students understood that the staff 
wanted honest but constructive criticism. 
The staff understood that the students were 
making criticisms to improve their own 
technique and with an understanding of the 
staff's overload of work. The students 
showed a fine spirit of humility in criticiz- 
ing the efforts of trained workers; they 
evinced no signs of cockiness but rather ex- 
pressed the thought, ‘“‘ How can we criticize 
with our inexperience?” The staff showed 
sportsmanship in being willing to receive 
the criticisms of untrained student workers 
and admitted the justice of most of the 
conclusions. 

The records (which were selected by the 
staff) were fairly long, of recent date, and 
most of the families were being intensively 
worked with at the time. The students used 
the following procedure: 


(1) A diagnostic summary of the record. 
(2) A historical summary of the record. 
(3) A criticism of process. 

(4) A criticism of adequacy of plans. 


Both the diagnostic and historical sum- 
maries were attached to the case histories 
and were extremely useful to the staff. 


The supervisor corrected the reports and 
discussed them with the students individ- 
ually. The deductions and generalizations, 
with the supervisor’s comments, were given 
to the staff. The students’ reports were 
then made the subject of discussion at a 
joint staff meeting where we took up one 
record of each staff worker. The sum- 
maries of the students were read and dis- 
cussed after the secretary had given her own 
criticism of the worker’s efforts on the 
record under discussion. ‘The criticisms of 
the students on the same record were read 
and it was decided whether or not they 
were adequate and just. 


Many of the students’ criticisms were of 
record writing rather than of case treatment 
and psychological approach. The number 
of process details, inadequate descriptions 
of personalities, absence of detail showing 
method of approach to people, omissions in 
investigation, a dearth of marginal captions, 
etc., comprised the bulk of the criticisms. 


Some of the criticisms of the work done 
on a domestic relations problem are typical : 


(1) The worker failed in the beginning to be 
open-minded and to face the problem in a thor- 
oughly scientific manner. Because of this failure 
the worker’s original attempts were to make the 
man concede everything. 

(2) The worker should have secured a mental 
and personality examination of the woman as well 
as of the man. 

(3) The worker never had a definite examina- 
tion to determine whether the woman had a 
venereal disease. 

(4) The worker evinced continued interest, re- 
sourcefulness, and tact, as well as a clear insight 
into human relationships, in the majority of 
contacts. 


Again, in the case of a senior and junior 
family living together and in which mar- 
riage was forced by the senior family upon 
the younger couple because of an illegitimate 
child: 


(1) The worker frequently made reference to 
situations having no bearing upon the record, such 
as a funeral attended by the family without ex- 
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plaining whose funeral it was and the particular 
bearing on the situation 

2) The worker had a good system of keeping 
letters and financial data separate from the his- 
tory. The letters were brief and convincing. 

(3) The worker did not visit a sufficient num- 
ber of previous employers of the elder man 

(4) The worker gave tmnsuthcient information 
regarding the children. 

(5) At first the worker did not handle with the 
necessary firmness the elder man’s tendency to loat 
and shirk responsibility. 

(6) The worker should have had the younger 
woman examined for syphilis. 

(7) The worker did not adequately study and 
understand the personalities of the older couple. 

(8) The worker was tactful and resourceful. 
She took an excellent attitude toward relatives in 
an effort to make their interest constructive 

(9) The worker handled the court situation ex- 
cellently as she remained neutral throughout. 

(10) The frequent firmness of the visitor after 
she became acquainted with the family was justi 
fied and excellently done 
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Although the student critics felt there 
were often omissions in investigation, they 
considered the ultimate plan formulation 
sound and carefully conceived. In _ receiv- 
ing the criticisms, the staff did not indulge in 
rationalizing but analyzed honestly either 
the adequacy or inadequacy of their motives 
and the validity of the students’ conclusions. 
They felt that frequently the criticisms 
were due to inadequacies of recording rather 
than to absence of plans or attempts to 
secure results. The students recognized 
that they made the same kind of mistakes 
as those criticized and they have made more 
serious efforts since the study to improve 
their own technique. The secretary and 
supervisor feel that the experiment was of 
advantage both to the staff and the students. 


SERVICE ONLY 


\RRIAGE in Italy, that’s one thing —in 
M America, another. So old Pietro C oft 

McDougal Street decided recently that he'd 
hie himself to the la-dee at the Charity Organ-iz- 
a-tion Society. She'd know what to do. After 
formal greetings, there is a drawing up of chairs 
Pietro tries to unburden his heart of its great 
worry but his meagre English leaves him. He is 
the picture of inarticulate anxiety. Somebody 
sick? Something wrong? “No spick English 
today, please,” answers Pietro—“too much on 
mind.” So someone who speaks Italian is cor- 
ralled and then the story. 

\ young man had asked for the hand of Tessie 
Tessie was Pietro’s oldest; she was 24 and yet 
single, and at 24 the chances are few. But the 
suitor? He was new to Mr. C. True, he was nice 
but he was new. Maybe a grafter, maybe a boot- 
legger, maybe a_ bigamist How could Pietro 
know. He would have to say no. Tessie could 
wait for another, but Tessie was 24 and at 24—? 
Mr. C thought and thought. 
body asked for references. Didn't the young man 
have any? Yes indeed; so the young man wrote 
them down, a sheet full of names and numbers. 
Mr. C had taken them and told the young man te 
wait; Mr. C would let him know later. 

Then Mr. C thought again. What to do now? 


Now-a-days every- 


lle was filled with trouble. Could he investigate 
for Tessie—he who worked with a shovel ?—he 
who couldn't even speak English when excited? 
No, he could not do it. People would laugh at 
him; still worse, they would not tell him a thing. 
No—he couldn't. He would have to get some- 
body who would do it, whom could he trust ?— 
vho would learn everything and make sure for 
Tessie? Only a few more minutes of thought. 
Of course! the C.O.S. la-dee! Didn't she know 
the C’s better than Mr. C himself? Hadn't she 
brought him to the best heart doctor? Hadn't she 
helped him become a citizen? Hadn't she gotten 
a job for the “ bigga” boy? And greatest of all— 
that time when Mr. C was tired of the eight kids 
ind wanted to be a free man—hadn’t she hap- 
pened in and talked and talked? Hadn't she made 
him throw such ideas away? She would not fail 
him now. She couldn’t, with Tessie 24. 

So Mr. C hunts for the precious paper and 
places it in her hands. He looks at her. Will she 
so to every number and not forget. One address 
not there, one place more—City Hall. Will she go 
there? Read all the books and make sure the 
young man has never been married before. Ah, 
ves? Assured and unburdened, Mr. C bows— 
thanks her (he speaks English now).  Tessie’s 
future is no longer in danger 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MPLOYES'  RepreseNTATION IN STEEL 
Works: Ben M. Selekman, Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York, 1924, 293 pp. 

This volume is the first of an “ Industrial Rela- 
tions Series” to be issued by the Russell Sage 
Foundation “to record the experiences of those in- 
dustries in which definite effort has been made to 
give wage-earners a voice in matters affecting 
their employment.” As _ stated in the foreword, 
“Our chief concern is to find out by what pro- 
cedure conditions have been established and, par- 
ticularly, how effective the voice of the workers 
has been in the process in determining them.” 

The Industrial Representation Plan in the 
Minnequa Steel Works was initiated in 1916 by the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Company, of which it is 
a part. It was established “at a time when the 
relations between management and men_ were 
peaceful, when trade unions were inactive in the 
steel industry and when the employes themselves 
had made no demand for any method of repre- 
sentation.” 

The book covers the inauguration of the Plan, 
the terms of the agreement, system of representa- 
tives and elections, method of procedure, com- 
mittees, procedure for adjusting grievances, the 
part that the Plan played in the introduction of 
the eight-hour day, the Plan and the determination 
of wages, and the strike in the Minnequa Works 
in 1919. 

To the inevitable question, “ Has it been success- 
ful?’ Mr. Selekman for an answer has made a 
careful analysis of the workings of the agreement, 
from all angles and points of view. In describ- 
ing how the Plan has actually worked and how the 
workers and the management, especially the fore- 
men, now regard it, he also points out the great 
gains that have come through its existence, as 
well as some serious shortcomings. 

One is impressed with the thoroughness and un- 
biased consideration, notwithstanding Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller’s objections to the report, which have 
been included in the book. 

The study brings out some interesting facts: 
One factor, which too frequently is disregarded 
in such experiments, and yet has a life and death 
influence, is the place of the foreman in any such 
plan. His natural resentment against any meas- 
ures which tend to infringe upon his powers makes 
it imperative that he should be educated to the 
plan and be made a part of it. The antagonism 
of the foremen has been a serious weakness in the 
Industrial Representation Plan in the Minnequa 
Steel Works. 

The history of this Plan shows the inevitable 
bearing that any national situation—conditions in 
the industry and national organizations of em- 


ployers or employees—must have upon the opera- 
tion of any local plan, and that these factors can 
not but limit the scope of its work or effectiveness. 

The report shows that the Plan in the Minnequa 
Steel Works has been a sincere effort on the part 
of the management and workers alike. Never- 
theless, the report concludes, “until the men 
throughout the industry as a whole secure ade- 
quate and effective representation in determining 
wage standards, those employed in any one plant, 
such as the Minnequa Steel Works, are bound to 
be dissatisfied.” 

An interesting departure in the method of pre- 
senting the material of such a report is a detailed 
synopsis of each chapter, at the beginning of the 
book. 

Loutse C. ODENCRANTZ 


ISITING Teacher 1N RocHester: Mabel 
V Brown Ellis. Joint Committee on Methods 

of Preventing Delinquency, New York, 1925, 
205 pp. 

In these days when prizes are offered for the 
best suggestions for stopping the “crime wave,” 
journalistic “penologists” would do well to take 
cognizance of Miss Ellis’s evaluative description 
of what the department of visiting teaching has 
been able to do for boys and girls, rich and poor, 
when a “ feller needs a friend,” by one trained and 
experienced in intelligent friendliness to folks, old 
and young. 

Differential analysis of pupils’ problems of 
school adjustment is every day bringing into 
clearer focus the unusual significance of the 
Criminality Gradient. Beginning with a certain 
incapacity, the child soon comes to hate the subject 
and falls behind in scholarship. Attitudes of oppo- 
sition develop toward the teacher, particularly if 
her training and education have been thin, and 
learning slows up for lack of co-operation. Even- 
tually hatred of the teacher or principal is trans- 
ferred to the school and to study, which results in 
tardiness and truancy. The taste of freedom from 
coercive restraints frequently throws the child into 
the way of bad companions who delight in “ teach- 
ing” the youngster. Juvenile court doors open 
once or again and respect for law decreases as 
familiarity with courts, police and probation ofh- 
cers increases. Finally the youth graduates from 
the juvenile into senior courts and, all too fre- 
quentiy, the criminal court at that with its train 
of revengeful punishment and further retaliation 
by the offender who becomes, perhaps, a hardened 
recidivist. 

How heartening then the picture of the visiting 
teacher in Rochester co-operating with teachers, 
parents, social agencies, attendance officers, courts 
and the like to save the boys and girls for them- 
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selves, their homes and their civic opportunities, 
by scientific but sympathetic and tireless effort. 

The report represents a careful study of a case 
city wherein (a) visiting teaching has been carried 
on since 1913, becoming a department in 1920 with 
a staff of sixteen persons—director, thirteen visit- 
ing teachers, a court representative and a scholar- 
ship counselor; (b) a large number of case records 
are available for study; and (c) the department 
has been throughout its history an integral phase of 
the entire public school system. 

Miss Ellis in a clear and fascinating manner re- 
veals the early school conditions and problems of 
delinquency, truancy, waywardness, retardation, 
and defect and how far-sighted school adminis- 
trators attempted to solve them by installing a 
liaison officer between the teacher and the problem 
child; the teacher, the child, and the home or the 
court. She relates the problems to community 
backgrounds and exhibits the rapid expansion of 
the service when after seven years it had demon- 
strated its unquestionable utility. 

Not rapidly does one read through the clear 
description of the organizational aspects of the 
visiting teacher work, where the standards are 
equal to those in any public school department. 
Even more carefully one notes the wide varieties 
of services rendered—from those of comforting 
mothers, or developing appreciative teachers, to 
saving girls from disgrace, boys from lives of 
crime, and both for further education when their 
abilities warrant scholarship aid. Eleven illustra- 
tions of major adjustments and four of “short 
service cases” disclose intimately the problems 
and methods of visiting teaching service. 

The chapter on “ Results” is especially convinc- 
ing because of the fair and balanced judgments 
both of methods and effects. The results are not 
only to the pupil and the family, for the visiting 
teacher has helped to educate parents and the com- 
munity, to commend the public schools to their 
patrons, to set up necessary agencies that were 
lacking, as well as to develop a better use by the 
schools of the social agencies and, by the agencies, 
of the schools. 

All of which argues ior the necessity of ex- 
panding such service to all our school departments 
in all our school districts throughout the land. 
Why not a visiting teacher for every teacher? 
Why not such service for normal children as well 
as problem children in the interests of intelligent 
guidance when necessary? Why not a_ personal 
case history for every school child that will go 
with him through college? Why not social work 
training, with appreciational objectives only, for 
all teachers and administrators in normal schools 
and teachers colleges? Why not a study of edu- 
cators in training of school uses of social agencies, 
at least until visiting teachers are more adequately 
provided than at present? The only good reason 
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one can offer readily is that it costs so much. Yes, 
so do our courts, our prisons, our probation, not 
to mention the billions for our roads. As a people, 
we must decide where we will spend our money— 
in erecting signal-systems, or for wrecking trains. 

After reading this stimulating but brief account 
of the work in Rochester, the reviewer is more 
convinced than ever that to see our social task we 
must see it whole—not merely in terms of educa- 
tion or social work—but that education when 
properly done is social werk; and social work, 
education. 

Danie. H. Kucp II 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
ROBLEM Cuitp in Scuoor: Mary B. 
P Sayles. Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, New York, 1925, 287 pp. 

With The Problem Child In School Mary B. 
Sayles has answered very successfully that ques- 
tion, “Now just what do you do?” which 
confronts every social worker at every turn. Be- 
cause visiting teaching is a new field these narra- 
tives from case records of visiting teachers are 
illuminating to those engaged in education as well 
as to social workers and the general public. 

The most common causes for digression from 
normal behavior of the school child and _ the 
simplest laws for social well-being form the basis 
for the treatment of her subject. Parental Atti- 
tudes, Feelings of Inferiority, Diverse Issues, 
Questions of Honesty, and Sex Problems are the 
divisions of the book. The illustrations for each 
division show not one problem alone but overlap- 
ping problems. At no point can one say this or 
that solved the problem nor even this is the prob- 
lem. So long as children are children and adults 
adults every social worker will testify that there 
is no label which will fit two problems nor two 
people. Neither does Miss Sayles claim success 
for the efforts of the visiting teacher in all in- 
stances. She presents the problem as it appeared 
to the visiting teacher and the methods used 
toward solution. One cannot but be impressed 
with the skill, the tact, and the common sense of 
the workers portrayed. For those who insist with- 
out knowledge that the teacher herself is the real 
social worker and that she needs no help and no 
special training to handle problems reaching into 
the home or community, | recommend such pas- 
sages as these: 

Again the visiting teacher talked with the prin- 
cipal endeavoring to explain the mother’s atti- 
tude . . . but found the principal firmly op- 
posed to any such experiment on the ground that 


the girl could not be trusted, would loiter in the 
halls if sent on errands, and so forth. 


The teacher thought Willis’ lying very serious; 
though this was her first experience of the sort 
with him, she called him a “ pathological liar.” 
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To the skeptical family worker who doubts that 
there are separate fields of endeavor for visiting 
teachers this book is commended as a complete 
answer. 

The excerpts from the works of writers expert 
in special fields which precede each division of the 
book are most interesting. Certainly these works 
will gain additional readers through Miss Sayles’s 
selective power. 

From a literary standpoint the book would be 
improved if the problems used for illustration 
were not discussed with the expository material at 
the beginning of the divisions. The reader does 
not care to be told about stories before he reads 
them. He can fit them into given categories him- 
self or have it done for him after he has read 
them. 

ALTHEA ATWATER 


ROBLEMS or Cuitp WELFARE: George B. 
Pp Mangold. (Revised edition.) Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1924, 602 pp. 

In the days of the Select School for girls, and 
the Town Academy for boys, students were fur- 
nished with a book of general but authenticated 
information called a "ade Mecum. Its purpose 
was simple; it was the final authority for the 
facts brought forward in public debate and it 
was a modest manual in the days before the scien- 
tific encyclopedias. The literary children of the 
Vade Mecum are many, the most important being 
the Thesaurus, The Book of Facts, the specialized 
encyclopedia, the Selected Documents, and most 
impressive of all, the Source Book! 

The first edition of Problems of Child Welfare 
came out in 1914. It was promptly acclaimed 
and used as a l’ade Mecum. It was not written 
for any such purpose, but this is not the first 
time that a literary production has met a need 
which has run on another track from that which 
the author intended. It very soon became a 
literary drudge—in countless schools and colleges 
it was used as a text book. Its literary kinship 
was clear, but its exact classification was a little 
difficult. But at any rate it was a great success. 
It was used—not simply consulted. And in its 
new edition it will be used more than ever. 

At first the new edition seems to be the old 
friend of ten years ago only slightly changed. 
But a careful comparison of the two editions 
shows a real revision. The book has not been 
rewritten—the revolutionary changes in children’s 
work in the ten years might have suggested that 
this be done—but it has been revised by additions, 
emendations and a few omissions. In the new 
edition there are 1009 more pages. The number 
of tables is increased, particularly _ statistical 
tables. The general scheme of the book remains 
the same: the divisions have the same headings— 
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The Conservation of Life, Health and Physique, 
Training and Education, Child Labor, Juvenile 
Delinquency, Problems of Dependent Children; 
the sub-classification is not changed. What 
changes are added are found in the separate sec- 
tions. The very titles of these new sections are 
significant—Right to Normal Life, Right to a 
Sound Heredity, Syphilis, Analysis by the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau, Infant and Child Welfare 
Centers, Visiting Nurse Work, Public Health 
Programs, Health Instruction in the Schools; The 
Preschool Child; The Nutrition Clinic; Platoon 
or Gary Plan; Rural Progress. 

Two whole new sections have been added: one 
on the School as a Social Service Agency, and 
one on the Child Welfare Movement. In the 
first of these The Attendance Officer, The Visit- 
ing Teacher, The Vocational Counselor, and Work 
with Pre-Delinquent Children are explained. As 
compared with the 1914 edition, interest in appren- 
tice schools, continuation schools, and trade schools 
is practically dropped. Following closely on the 
new interest as indicated in the various sub- 
sections are paragraphs on the Results of Sex 
Education, the Sphere of Sex Education, and the 
Modern Home for Children. The entirely new 
chapter on the Child Welfare Movement is an 
interesting summary of what is going on in the 
children’s field. 

The new sections and paragraphs not only indi- 
cate vividly what is new in the world of child- 
hood, but are so many pointers to much that is 
still highly controversial. This might be gathered 
from the mildly critical comments of the author 
at times, but a careful student would search in 
vain for proper distinctions between what is settled 
in competent opinion and what is still under dis- 
cussion. There is no field of social work in which 
there is today so much difference of opinion, and 
where the white flag of surrender on mooted 
points is so little in evidence as in the field of 
child care. But he who confines himself to an 
exposition of facts and methods, and must use for 
himself a self-denying ordinance of silence or 
balanced appreciation, cannot give the values which 
social workers are crying for in the daily job. 

This new edition contains an elaborate system 
of statistics. The number of new tables is im- 
pressive. But, as anyone knows who handles sta- 
tistics in the business world, they cannot be stated 
in a series of equations. They are always capable 
of more than one interpretation. In fact tempera- 
ment is potent when statistics are given. There 
is a kind of syncopated mind that turns any sta- 
tistics into a pessimistic jazz. Dr. Mangold has 
tried most carefully to interpret his statistics in 
a balanced way. But, if anything, he has inter- 
preted too much. The statistics he has gathered 
are not all equally valuable or authentic. Nor, 











on the other hand, are they all equally significant. 
The author has labored under the temptation of 
rounding out his statistics by giving guesses of 
the size of certain groups. We all do it in popular 
speech. 

The larger facts, the emerging tendencies, and 
the final conclusions of the work now going on in 
the children’s field can be only suggested in a 
book like this. Can they be stated in a companion 
volume which would supplement what the author 
has supplied as a Book of Facts? It is very 
doubtful. We are in the midst of an intensive 
discussion period so far as children’s work is 
concerned. John Stuart Mill warned his con- 
temporaries not to come to premature conclusions, 
and not to hasten conclusions while experiments 
must be carried on in the laboratory of human 
life. In his judgment it takes at least fifteen 
years to prove a new method or to gain a working 
consensus of opinion where social relations are 
touched to the quick. In children’s work we are 
still in the experimental and discussion period. 
The literature produced, to be of value, must be 
scientific record and exposition. 

Meanwhile, we are glad that we have such a 
book as Problems of Child Welfare. It is useful. 
It can always be brought up to date. But the next 
revision will have to be made before—and much 
before—another decade has gone by. 

Joun R. Brown 


CORRESPONDENCE 
To THE Epitor: 

It is with great interest that I note the trend in 
social work toward a more conscious consideration 
of the spiritual factors in case work. It is inter- 
esting to get the different points of view as pre- 
sented by Miss Hamilton in your November issue 
on Beauty and Case Work and Miss Corbett on 
Spiritual Factors in Case Work and the more con- 
crete article by Miss Bailey on the Relationship of 
the Social Agency to the Church which came out 
in the December issue. It seems to me that if all 
of these points could be applied as a whole in our 
case work we would really be getting at individ- 
uals in a most vital way. Naturally Miss Bailey’s 
article deals only with one phase of the individual, 
that is, his concrete expression of religion through 
the church. I think the emphasis should be not so 
much on this one phase of the individual but on 
the full development of the individual to his utmost 
spiritual capacity. This would involve not only 


learning the person’s “attitude toward religion” 
but also toward his work, toward his family, fel- 
low workmen, toward the social order and his par- 
ticular problems. 

It may be that the chief adjustment for some 
people is through the esthetic sense such as Miss 
Hamilton illustrated in her case of Mr. Kaplinski 
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who regenerated himself through painting pic- 
tures. It is very doubtful whether Mr. Kaplinski 
could be motivated by definite religious interests. 

I agree with Miss Bailey that we should study 
the religious interests of individuals but I feel 
that we should not necessarily expect all individ- 
uals to find the church itself the motivating factor 
in their lives. My belief is that we should study 
the special prejudices, interests and ambitions, past 
experiences and ideals and attempt to help the in- 
dividual find his spiritual salvation along any 
special interest he may show. If it does not hap- 
pen to be the church there is no point in trying to 
force it, any more than there is in trying to force 
a person to read Emerson’s Essays if he does not 
happen to be interested in Emerson’s philosophy. 
I think that all workers are attempting to make a 
more complete study of personality and I think at 
this present stage of case work we are trying to 
articulate processes and express them more fully 
in our records. 

I think if our record writing had been more 
complete in the past Miss Bailey undoubtedly 
would have found the question of religion and 
church connections more carefully discussed than 
is indicated in the records which she studied. We 
have in the past spent a great deal of time omitting 
negative statements regardless of whether those 
statements were significant or not. We also have 
omitted consistently all of the worker’s technique 
in dealing with the individual; therefore, it is not 
surprising that we find so little specific mention of 
the religious and spiritual phases of the client’s life. 

HeLten L. Myrick 
Organizer, Psychiatric Social Work, 
The Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 
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